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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS APRIL Ist 
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TEACHERS and DIRECTORS 
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Accommodations in charming 
farmhouse near Brewster, N. Y, 
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information 


29 W. 56 ST., N.Y, 
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STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Study under this famous 


“MAKER OF STARS”’ 


Enroll at once in Spring classes now forming, under this famous dramatic coach, 
for more than 25 years a maker of stars. 

Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage and Screen. 

Spring Classes Now Forming 
Regular Summer Course July 8th 
Course includes Diction, P. i tation of Roles, Stage Technique. 





“The Great Teacher’’ 
—DAVID BELASCO 








’ 
Little Theatre programs ‘afford student the rtunity for self exp in Allinstruction by 
important roles before producers and talent scouts Miss Robinson-Duff 
Professional Coac lg. f Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic in person 
Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York RHinelander 4-7900 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
C L A F E voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 
MANAGER 


PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 26 YEARS 


35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester. 


Spring Term April 15th. Summer Term and special six 
week course for teachers and directors begin July Sth. 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, idwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
Sixteenth Year 
Enroll now for Spring Term 


STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, SPEECH 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
so dramatic training | under a faculty 


for Teachi 
and Coin as well as for ny ag " 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR 
CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Summer Session — June, July, August 
Full or Part Time Courses 
For Catalogue address the Secretary, Suite 131 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 


Telephone: Circle 5-6467 
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POWERS 






SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE . 

Jeff Donnell 
AND RADIO of C ae Pictures — 


wers Graduate 


Gradvates are forging ahead on the stage, in 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teaching 
positions. 

Complete training for radio, stage and screen. 











TO NEW YORK STAGE FROM PLAYHOUSE 


Gwen Anderson, another recent graduate of 
Playhouse School, plays title role in Janie. 


The list steadily grows of those who have gone 
from the Playhouse School of the Theatre to 
success on stage, screen, radio and as teachers 
of dramatic arts. If you are ambitious for such 
success, write us for details of practical train- 
ing offered by this 25-year-old organization 
with its $650,000 theatrical plant, staff of pro- 
fessional directors and long experience in pre- 
paring young people for stage, screen, radio. 





Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO @e PASADENA @ 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director... 


CALIFORNIA 
CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


Faculty of professionals. One and two year 
courses. 


For Catalog Address the Dean 
5 Evans Way 
Boston, Mass. 





















GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


cHOOL OF F7zam4 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head | 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN| 


Repertory Theatre ens gore —— 
F.A. Mm. 








Certificate, Degrees | 
For ig a ation: Louise De ale Spoor, Registra? 
A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*, 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale o 
wholesale murder by amiable old ladies. 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, 1941) riotous 
doings in camp and out, with José Ferrer 
replacing Danny Kaye as ringleader in a 
giddy frolic devised by the Fields and set 
to Cole Porter music. (Vinton Freedley) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1941) Noel Cow- 
ard’s frothy absurdity involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast. 
(John C. Wilson) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 78, 1947) hectic com- 
edy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. (Messrs. 
Shubert) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
ducer. (Shepard Traube) 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur- 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 





“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


. immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


“A klickeroo.. 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 











“BROADWAY'S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MUSICAL! Life Magazing 
VINTON FREEDLEY'S Musical Sensation 


LET'S FACE IT! 


by HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 


with 
JOSE FERRER 
Benny Mary Jane Edith Vivien 
BAKER WALSH MEISER VANCE 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
IMPERIAL THEATRE w. ass. 


Evenings, including SUNDAY, 8:30 
Mat. & Evg. performances, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 








BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger 
tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and Hart 
music and lyrics, Mielziner sets and Alton 
dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1042) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
flashing revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 10942) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz) 


JANIE (Sept. ro) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


SHOW TIME (Sept. 16) vaudeville with 
George Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan 
and the De Marcos. (Fred E. Finklehoffe) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) young 
America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. With 
William Prince and Aline MacMahon. 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Com- 
pany) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 18) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with the Marches and Tallulah Bank- 
head in top form. (Michael Myerberg) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) Paul 
Muni giving an outstanding performance 
in a first-rate revival of Elmer Rice’s play. 
(John Golden) 


THE PIRATE (Nov. 25) color, costumes, 
music and fun with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne in comic-romantic vein. (Play- 
wrights’ Company and Theatre Guild) 


THE THREE SISTERS (Dec. 27) Anton 
Chekhov’s masterpiece, finely presented 
by an all-star cast including Katharine 
Cornell, Judith Anderson, Ruth Gordon, 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. (Kath- 
arine Cornell) 


NEW FACES OF 1943 (Dec. 22) a song and 
sketch revue with young talents shepherded 
by Leonard Sillman. (Leonard Sillman) 








3rd Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.” —H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LAGE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 





Now playing 
NEW YORK 


FULTON THEATRE, W. 46th ST. 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 


@ 
Original Company 
Now on Tour with 

BORIS 
KARLOFF 


& 
On March 14 ARSENIC 
AND OLDLACE completed 


a 9 week run at Cleveland’s 
Community Theatre, The 
Playhouse. This is the 
longest run in the 25 year 
history of this theatre. 








Released for amateur productions in 
restricted territory through 


DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE 


6 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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*Miss Cornell, with the wisdom and re 

sponsibility of the theatre's First Lad has 

tz aken the trouble to give us one of the me odern 

theatre's master-works, and a rare treat. 

JOHN ANDERSON, Journal American. 
N. Y. ENGAGEMENT ENDS APRIL 3 


KATHARINE CORNELL presents 


Vivee Sisters 


by ANTON CHEKHOV 
with Judith ANDERSON 
Edmund GWENN ° Ruth GORDON 
Dennis KING * Gertrude MUSGROVE 


Alexander. KNOX + Katharine CORNELL 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Settings and Costumes by MOTLEY 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B'way 
Cl 6-0390. Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with DOROTHY STICKNEY and 
HOWARD LINDSAY 
EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK 
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BROADWAY S BEST 


Presented by 


The Playwrights’ Company 





SIDNEY KINGSLEY'S 
THE 


PATRIOTS 


**Major event of the new year,.”’ 
Herald Tribune 
Produced in association with 
ROWLAND STEBBINS 
NATIONAL THEATRE 
4ist Street W. of B'’way 
Eevgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:40 














ALFRED 


LUNT - FONTANNE 


in S. Bs BEHRMAN’S 
Extravaganza 


me PIRATE — 


‘An occasion for rejoicing,’ 


— N.Y. Times 
Produced in association with 
THE THEATRE GUILD 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 
45th Street W. of Sth Ave. 
L-vgs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 














MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


THE EVE. of 
ST. MARK 


“Heroic... Hilarious... Over- 
whelming,’? — Journal-A merican 
CORT THEATRE 
48th Street E. of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) farcical do- 
ings in a crowded Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director of 
the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form with Paula 
Laurence, angular and riotous, in a thor 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical put 
together by Herbert and Dorothy Fields. 
(Michael Todd) 


DARK EYES (Jan. 14) three beguiling 
Russian actresses, Eugenie Leontovich, 
Elena Miramova and Ludmilla Voretzka, 
in a bit of nonsense concocted by the first 
two. Directed by the producer. (Jed Harris) 





*THE PATRIOTS (Jan. 29) formerly called 
Thomas Jefferson, by Sidney Kingsley, with 
Raymond Edward Johnson and Madge 
Evans. Staging, Shepard Traube. (Pay 
wrights’ Company and Rowland Stebbins) | 


*COUNTERATTACK (Feb. 3) Soviet melo- 
drama by Janet and Philip Stevenson. 
Cast includes Morris Carnovsky, Martin 
Wolfson, Barbara O'Neil. Staging, Mar- 
garet Webster: scenery, John Root. (Lee 
Sanford Sabinson) | 


THIS ROCK (Feb. 18) by Walter Living- | 
ston Faust, with Billie Burke and Nich- | 
olas Joy. Scenery by Watson Barratt; 


directed by the producer. (/ddie Dowling) 


LADY IN THE DARK (Feb. 27) return 
engagement of the Moss Hart—hKurt 
Weill-Ira Gershwin musical, starring 


Gertrude Lawrence. (Sam Ilarris) 

HARRIET (Mar. 3) by Florence Ryerson 
and Colin Clements, with Helen Hayes in 
the role of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Scenery 





by Lemuel Avers, costumes by Aline 
Bernstein. Elia Kazan directs. (Gilbert 
Miller) 
CLOSED 
WITHOUT LOVE (Nov. 10-Feh. 13) 
*ASK MY FRIEND SANDY (Feh. 4 73) 
FOR YOUR PLEASURE (Feb. 5-13) 
*THE BARBER HAD TWO SONS (Feb. 1-20) 
*THE MOON VINE (Feb. 11-27) 
LOOKING FORWARD 
MEN IN SHADOW, war play by Mary 
Hayley Bell, now running in London, 
adapted by Joseph Fields. Roy Hargrave | 
directs and heads the cast. Sets by Fred- 
erick Fox. (Max Gordon) 





KISS AND TELL, domestic comedy by F. 
Hugh Herbert, with Jessie Royce Landis 
and Robert Keith. Scenery by John Root. 
Staged by the producer. (George .1bbott) 


APOLOGY, by Charles Schnee, with Elissa 
Landi and Erin O'’Brien-Moore. Scenery, 
Samuel Leve. Directed by the producer. 
(Lee Strasberg) 


FAMILY, dramatization by Victor 
Wolfson of Nina Federova's best-seller 
novel. Lucile Watson heads the cast. 
Staging by Bretaigne Windust in Boris 
Aronson sets. (Oscar Serlin) 


RICHARD III, with George Coulouris di- 
recting and playing the title role. (Theatre 
Productions) 





See for VY ourself continued on inside hack cover 


GILBERT MILLER presents 





A New Play 
by FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS 


Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


Costumes by 


Settings by 
ALINE BERNSTEIN 


LEMUEL AYERS 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


124 West 43rd Street + Phone BRyant 9-3970 


“MAKES MURDER A PARLOR PASTIME" 


life Magazine 


EVA JOSEPH 


LE GALLIENNE » SCHILDKRAUT 


A SPIME-TINGLING 1ARE 


44th Street 


HUDSON THEATRE {3'", ewe 
Evenings lacludiag Seaday 8:40 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday 2:40 








2nd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
hest acted play of the season —a thriller- 
diller, plus.””... Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
JOHN JUDITH 
| EMERY EVELYN 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s. 
Evgs. Including Sunday 55¢—$3.30 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. 55¢—$2.20 


LEO G. 
CARROLL 











“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre. Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib. 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The Hilarious Comedy Smash 
46 ST. THEATRE, NEW YORK 
W. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 * EVGS. 
INCL. SUN., 8:40—NO PERF. MON. 
MATS. SAT., 2:40 — SUN. AT 3 P.M. 





Also at BILTMORE THEA., Los Angeles 
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THE PATRIOTS 


Thomas Jefferson, just returned from France, celebrates his safe arrival 
with George Washington in the first act of Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots. 
The players are Raymond Edward Johnson and Edwin Jerome, who stepped 
into the role of the First President on Cecil Humphreys’ accident. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE THEATRE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD—DRAMATIC LESSONS 
IN HISTORY 


a folk cannot travel for pleas- 
ure in this the fourth spring of a 
round-the-world war. In these days that 
‘try men’s souls’ there can be no ami- 
able prospect of a theatre festival at 
Malvern, of Shakespeare on a Venetian 
canal, of music at Salzburg. The dogs 
of war are tearing the world apart, but 
above the clamor and the horror the 
voice of the theatre can still be heard. 
THEATRE ARTS, again afflicted with recur- 
rent springtime wanderlust, welcomes 
news of the theatres abroad and of 
‘abroad’ which is seeking its theatre here 
in such genial numbers. From Bolivia 
and Brazil, from Sweden and England, 
from China where Brooks Atkinson gives 
a lecture on American dramatic criticism 
in the intervals of his duties as war cor- 
respondent, from North Africa where 
THEATRE ARTs’ fighting editor, Lt. Mor- 
ton Eustis, reports on local entertain- 
ment, comes news of foreign theatres in 
action. On the receiving end, Broadway 
welcomes not only plays from abroad— 
English and Russian, old and new — but 
opens its doors and its heart (at the 
Stage Door and Merchant Marine Can- 
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This queen of Broadway hearts is Ethel 
Merman in Something for the Boys. 


THIS IS THE ARMY ended its 
tour in San Francisco on a triumphal 
note by reaping the Burgee ‘E’, the 
highest Naval honor possible. The 
latest figure on earnings shows a 
startling total of over $1,900,000. 
The Company is now bivouacked on 
the Warner lot in Hollywood. 


a 





® 
SUPERCOLOSSAL School of Criti- 
cism: Hollywood’s Joseph Breen had 
this to say of William Saroyan’s 
film, The Human Comedy: ‘The 
greatest motion picture we have ever 
seen . . . the picture is utterly flaw- 
less and is unquestionably the finest 
presentation of American life ever 
put on the screen.’ 
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THEATRE ARTS 
ITEMS ABROAD: The Govern- 


ment is microfilming certain selected 
newspapers and periodicals, among 
them THEATRE ARTS, so-that they 
can be flown to China. Brooks 
Atkinson, writing from Chungking, 
says, ‘Nothing is more scarce than 
printed matter from the West, noth- 
ing more prized and nothing more 
urgently needed.’ . . . The Drama- 
tists Play Service received a request 
from Turkey for The Moon Is Down. 
The Government’s endorsement 
stated that the play would be good 
propaganda for the United Nations. 
... The following theatre news 
in Leningrad comes from a recent 
letter by Ralph Parker in The New 
York Times: ‘Actors of the Alexan- 
drinka Theatre . . . were rehears- 
ing last week in fur coats and felt 
boots with the temperature 5 below 
zero, yet public opinion insists that 
the people should change from their 
working clothes before entering thea- 
tre for performances. . . . During a 
lecture at the Conservatoire on the 
phrasing of the arias of Verdi’s op- 
eras, the only remark made when a 
shell hit the building was that of a 
75-year-old professor in the audi- 
ence who asked the lecturer to speak 
louder. ... A group of ballet- 
school teachers whose pupils had 
been evacuated proposed to organize 
new classes. . . . They found fifteen 
young girls whose fathers were at the 
front and whose mothers had died in 
the famine and began to teach them. 
The first task was to teach the chil- 
dren to smile.’ 
* 

THE SHOESTRING OPERA, 
which started unpretentiously 
enough with two performances in 
the Hunter College Auditorium, has 
moved its production of Offenbach’s 
Tales of Hoffman to the Maxine EI- 
liott Theatre. Leopold Sachse di- 
rects this group of young Americans, 
with Dean Dixon conductor and 
H. A. Condell scene designer. 
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teens) to the soldiers and sailors, the 
fliers and marines of all the nations that 
are fighting side by side on a hundred 
fronts. Since the arrival of the Richelieu, 
a new and heart-warming note has been 
added to the navy blues and air-force 
greens, the khakis and sun-tans that 
leaven the Broadway crowds: red pom- 
pons on rakish sailor caps, pale-blue col- 
lars over trim-fitting pea jackets. The 
French Navy is here! It rings down the 
curtain on the ‘end of the beginning’, on 
the hopeful close of a stupendous, terri- 


fying first act. 
¢ THESE days of history in the making 
it might have seemed unlikely that 
Americans would find the time to turn 
their faces toward their own historic 
past. Both theatre and films, however, 
have set about to prove that the past 
lives in the present, and each has recently 
contributed a notable piece of evidence 
to that effect — the theatre with its lat- 
est hit, Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots, 
the screen with its controversial docu- 
ment, Tennessee Fohnson. Whatever the 
cinematic values of MGM’s film tribute 
to Andrew Johnson, there can be no 
doubt that with its high dramatic mo- 
ments and Van Heflin’s fine and vigorous 
impersonation of America’s most cruelly 
misjudged president, it makes a history 
lesson far more potent than any of the 
books to which it sent the critics flying. 
Great Britain, too, turns back the pages 
in Carol Reed’s film, The Young Mr. 
Pitt, which brings Robert Donat and 
Robert Morley splendidly to the screen 
as the youthful prime minister and his 
arch-rival, Charles Fox. 











Patriots, 1776, 1943 
Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


WM JHEN in the course of human events . . .’ it becomes over- 
poweringly necessary to reappraise the very bases of living, to 
examine by the light of falling bombs and burning cities those treas- 
ures of ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ which have been so 
largely taken for granted during the fatted years, it is a good and a 
healthy sign to find the theatre ready and able to help with the task. 
While the superstructure of civilization is being blown to bits, it is 
well to explore its enduring foundations. Here the theatre’s peculiar 
gift of recreating the very form and pressure of past times can be of 
signal service. Just as Robert Sherwood in his 4be Lincoln in Illinois 
made the Great Emancipator’s words live again in a day when race 
prejudice and civil strife were darkening over Europe, just as the 
authors of In Time to Come brought Wilson’s prophetic words, his 
losing battle for a united world to the attention of a people embroiled 
in the ‘global’ war he had foreseen, so Sidney Kingsley has evoked in 
The Patriots the moving vision of the emergence of democracy. No 
subject could be more timely; no issue more immediate. While Hitler 
with pen and sword, with airwaves and TNT threatens the very life of 
‘decadent democracy’, it is a fascinating adventure to sit in at the 
counterfeit presentment of its birth-pangs, its dangerous infant years. 
Sidney Kingsley’s play paints a vivid picture of the perils that 
assailed the fledgling republic and of the faith embodied in Thomas 
Jefferson that carried it to fulfilment. History has provided the play- 
wright with a dramatic conflict of classic proportions and intensity in 
the deep-rooted political antagonism between Jefferson and Hamilton, 
and Sidney Kingsley uses this opposition of character and idea as the 
fulcrum of his play. He limits his action to the period between 1790, 
the year Jefferson returned from France and accepted reluctantly the 
appointment as Secretary of State in Washington’s cabinet, and 1800, 
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the year he became third president of the United States. During this 
decade, as Jefferson himself expressed it, he and Hamilton were ‘daily 
pitted against each other in the Cabinet’. Their differences were deep 
and irreconcilable, for Jefferson believed passionately in the wisdom, 
the integrity, the self-control and the self-determination of the people, 
while Hamilton profoundly distrusted ‘the masses’. Believing in a 
highly centralized, aristocratic, if not monarchic form of government, 
he could say of the country’s difficulties that ‘our real disease . . . is 
democracy.’ 

Mr. Kingsley has ingeniously compressed this epic struggle be- 
tween the old order and the new into the two-and-a-half-hour traffic of 
the stage. To do this, he has inevitably taken liberties with time and 
place, exercising dramatic license to build authentic mood and precipi- 
tated action. He has painted Jefferson in the most glowing, Hamilton 
in the most sombre colors, but he has been faithful, on the whole, to 
his source material, putting into Jefferson’s mouth not only the splen- 
did passages of the Declaration of Independence and the first inaugural 
but making use of pertinent phrases from his letters and other writ- 
ings as well. These passages are, of course, used outside their context 
but they convey authoritatively the content of Jefferson’s mind if not 
the quality of his conversation. One of the defects of Mr. Kingsley’s 
virtue — his adherence to his subject’s very words — is that his play 
tends to become weighty, anchored by the rounded phrase, the literary 
period. Yet the ingenuity with which he has molded these Jeffersonian 
gems into his dialogue i is admirable. His brief prologue compasses both 
Jefferson’s famous description of the view from Monticello and a swift 
vignette of the passage of the Declaration of Independence, including 
the battle over the slavery clause. He manages to include such telling 
phrases as Jefferson’s description of the presidency as a ‘splendid 
misery’ and his fighting-cock simile as descriptive of his and Hamil- 
ton’s long-drawn battles. From Mr. Kingsley’s careful and sympa- 
thetic labors, pursued even after he himself donned the uniform of a 
soldier in America’s current war for democracy, there emerges a full- 
length portrait of Jefferson, supported by sound sketches of Hamilton 
and Washington, with a crowded background of tesser figures. 

The main interest of the play today, however, is not in Jefferson’s 
character but rather in the basic democratic principles he represented 
and enunciated. It is salutary to realize how bitter was the fight for 
freedom, not only on the battlefields of the Revolution but also in its 
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council chambers. In one of his letters Jefferson remarks that ‘we are 
likely to preserve the liberty we have obtained only by unremitting 
labors and perils. . . . But we shall preserve it!’ This might be the 
text of Mr. Kingsley’s play, expressed in terms of the conflict and 
conversations of The Patriots. Its vital bearing on the issues of today 
induced the Playwrights’ Company to undertake for the first time the 
production of a play not written by one of their number. Jointly with 
Rowland Stebbins they have given it a generous showing. Howard Bay 
has organized the many changes of scene with the warmth of color and 
richness of detail that characterize his work. The ingenuity with which 
he has used properties and lighting, half-walls and pieces of scenery 
against deep-toned velvet drops for the swiftly changing sets of the 
first four scenes is admirable. The tall, blue-green, gold-encrusted 
screen that forms the whole setting for Hamilton’s home is particu- 
larly effective in its suggestion of aristocratic sympathies — a timely 
reminder that these were the days of Louis XVI splendors as well as 
Republican simplicities. 

Faced with the problem of casting a play in which all the leading 
characters are already enshrined in marble as well as in the hearts of 
their countrymen, the play’s director, Shepard Traube, turned to the 
radio which has in recent years been harboring almost as much dra- 
matic talent as the film. That medium provided him with his Jefferson 
in the person of Raymond Edward Johnson who received his stage 
training at the Goodman School of the Theatre in Chicago and at 
Indiana University but has confined his active career to the air waves. 
His tall, dignified appearance, his organ-like tones give him authority 
on the stage but do not entirely compensate for his lack of variety and 
fire. He is handicapped for the role by a western accent, handicapped 
also by the fact that he allows his voice, which has been his chief in- 
strument of dramatic expression, to dominate his performance, occa- 
sionally to its disadvantage. Though he plays with earnestness and 
feeling, in his hands Jefferson never quite emerges from his oratorical 
clouds; the vox humana stop is wide open and becomes tedious before 
the evening is out. Curiously enough, Jefferson himself was, not an 
orator; he spoke badly in public, had a weak voice and hated the 
‘morbid rage of debate’. He was a highly cultivated man with a keen, 
inquiring mind, a man whose varied tastes were based on a wide ac- 
quaintance with all that was most advanced and sophisticated in 
European society and thinking. He was simple by deliberate choice, 
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not, as was Lincoln, by the accident of birth and upbringing. Mr. 
Johnson’s Jefferson fails to suggest these qualities; he is noble, de- 
voted, homespun, sad, but never dynamic. He cannot lift his charac- 
terization above the acceptable into the convincing. 

House Jameson has been happier with Hamilton. Mr. Jameson is 
also a seasoned radio actor but he has had much experience on the 
stage as well. He projects himself vigorously into the role of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, presenting him with a conviction that carries across 
the footlights. During the first week of the run, Cecil Humphreys ac- 
quitted himself brilliantly of the difficult task of presenting a living 
portrait of that almost mythical figure, the First President. Mr. Kings- 
ley has written two excellent scenes for Washington, packing into 
short space a vast amount of sympathy for, and understanding of, that 
much harassed leader. One of the most touching episodes in the play is 
Washington’s plea to Jefferson not to leave the cabinet during a diffi- 
cult period in the young country’s history. The scene is admirably felt 
both by playwright and actors, and Thomas Paine’s words about 
summer soldiers and sunshine patriots strike home to every listener. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Humphreys, whose tall, bony figure, hawk 
nose and angular, military carriage fitted the role particularly well, 
suffered an accident on New York’s icy streets not long after the open- 
ing and had to leave the cast. He has been replaced by Edwin Jerome, 
another radio recruit with theatre background. Mr. Jerome, while not 
as striking in appearance as Mr. Humphreys, emphasizes the human- 
ity in Mr. Kingsley’s delineation of Washington and makes the aging 
soldier and statesman an appealing figure. A number of the Founding 
Fathers appear in the play and it is to the credit of author, director 
and actors alike that these fabulous personages can move on and off 
the stage with the ease of common men. The Patriots manages to make 
clear what the democratic ideal stood for when men died and — even 
with greater difficulty — lived for it over a hundred and sixty years 
ago. That ideal is no less important and its demands are no less drastic 
today. 


The season has produced its full quota of plays dealing directly 
with the current war. None of these, except The Eve of St. Mark, has 
won popular support, though several have been exciting and worth- 
while experiences in the theatre. Especially is this true of the plays 
relating to the Russian front: Winter Soldiers by Dan James (Studio 
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Theatre), The Russian People by Konstantin Simonov (Theatre Guild) 
and the latest of the trio, Counterattack. Presented by Lee Sabinson, 
this play by Janet and Philip Stevenson, based on a Russian original by 
Ilya Vershinin and Mikhail Ruderman, had the advantage of Mar- 
garet Webster’s vigorous direction and an effectively realistic set by 
John Root. The entire action takes place in a cellar, as did another 
short-lived war play this season, Cry Havoc. Like Cry Havoc also, the 
characters are imprisoned by an explosion that blocks the doorway 
and leaves enemies facing each other in increasingly airless and horrific 
tension. Counterattack is melodrama with a message. It confronts 
Russians and Nazis in desperate array — the Germans, eight of them, 
prisoners of two Red Army soldiers. The action centres exclusively on 
watchers and watched, on a tense duel of wit against weapons which is 
kept at fever heat by the fear that the eight unarmed wolves will 
succeed in overcoming their very human and amiable jailors. There 
would be no play at all if the Russians did not occasionally relax their 
guard and become careless, as they never would in reality. These slips 
make for excitement, as the naive good-nature of the Russian peasant- 
soldiers makes for laughter. Throughout the exchange of insults and 
questioning between captors and prisoners runs a clear line of ex- 
position — the communist against the fascist way of life. The authors 
juggle the excitements of a deadly ‘prisoner’s base’ with the amenities 
of political argument. In the end, one of the Germans who is a worker 
— a miner — is converted, the day is saved and the Russians in con- 
trol of the disputed village dig their comrades out. 

Morris Carnovsky, who plays the Red soldier in charge of pro- 
ceedings, does a thoroughly convincing job with a part that provided 
material for his particular type of detailed and thoroughly explored 
performance. The last act, where after sleepless days and nights of 
fighting and watching he tries to keep awake while everything in him 
cries out for relief, was almost painfully realistic. The bad air in the 
cellar, the tension, the agony of exhaustion he suffered became pal- 
pable realities. Sam Wanamaker (another Goodman Theatre alumnus) 
gave an acceptable though fairly obvious performance as the younger 
Russian soldier. Martin Wolfson as the eventually converted German 
and Rudolph Anders as the unconvertable Junker officer who, to 
avoid detection, poses as a sniveling blackguard, gave sound per- 
formances as did Barbara O’Neil, the only woman in the cast. Miss 
Webster’s handling of an assignment which had its obvious difficulties 
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in its confinement to limited space and prescribed relationships was 
as ever ingenious and able. She knows how to whip a play into action 
and keep it moving; she can marshal her forces onstage and her effects 
offstage with a practised hand; she can keep laughter and suspense 
nicely balanced. 


The public was less interested, and with far more reason, in Jess 
Smith’s production of The Barber Had Two Sons. Featuring Blanche 
Yurka as the feminine barber, the play by Thomas Duggan and James 
Hogan was concerned with another poignant war theme, the occupa- 
tion of Norway. It hinged on a macabre idea — a mother’s sacrifice of 
one son that the other, more heroic and more devoted to the cause of 
freedom, might survive. The play introduced Tutta Rolf, a young 
Norwegian actress recently arrived in this country, provided an op- 
portunity for Wolfgang Zilzer to give an interesting study of a des- 
perate man whose desire for revenge against the Germans gives him a 
wild, unnatural courage, and offered Blanche Yurka one of the more 
startling curtains of the season when, after allowing one son to be 
killed, she shoots with her own hand the pretty girl whom both her 
sons have loved. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate play with a war background that has 
tried its wings this season was that presented by Eddie Dowling as a 
vehicle for Billie Burke. This Rock by Walter Livingston Faust might 
with very little effort be turned into a caricature of itself and of the 
whole ‘Great Britain can take it’ school of writing. It must have been 
concocted early in the war when the evacuation of London slum chil- 
dren to the houses of the Great and Rich was news, but its flavor, 
theatrically, is of a much earlier date and Mr. Dowling’s direction has 
encouraged a kind of acting that suggests the good old days of stock 
and rep. Over it all Billie Burke laughs and twinkles, bobs and flutters 
in her own peculiar and endearing way. As the well-born lady who in 
a startlingly ill-bred way first repudiates and then adores the ‘dirty 
little children’ sent down to her from London, she manages somehow 
to make even this fantastic creature’s caprices engaging. Nicholas Joy 
once more works his way patiently and with a saving good humor 
through an impossible text while Zachary Scott does his best as the 
obnoxious young rebel from the slums who is turned in the course of 
the play into a perfect gentleman. 

If Billie Burke suffered from the weakness of the vehicle that 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE LADY IN THE DARK 


Liza Elliott, her workaday office and her world of dreams are back on 
Broadway again for a popular price engagement after a five months’ tour 
that took in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and an amazing amount of the coin of the realm. 
The climax of public enthusiasm was reached in Chicago which filled the 
Civic Opera House for five weeks and all but mobbed ‘the girl of the mo- 
ment’ and her cast on closing night. Lady in the Dark picks up where it left 
off in May, 1942, with Moss Hart’s script, Kurt Weill’s music, [ra Gersh- 
win’s lyrics, Hassard Short, Albertina Rasch and Irene Sharaff on the pro- 
duction end and Harry Horner’s fabulous revolving stages. 












Etleen Darby — Graphic House 





COUNTERATTACK 


It is two against eight in the cellar prison which John Root designed for 
Counterattack, a melodrama of German stratagems and Russian fortitude 
directed by Marg: iret Webster. Among the play ers in this tense scene from 
the first act are Sam Wanamaker and Morris Carnovsky, on guard with their 
guns; Rudolph Anders, the disguised German officer at bay; Martin Wolfson 
(on the near side of the stairs), a German miner who will go over to the 
Russian side; and Barbara O’ Neil, nurse and only woman in the cast. 
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MEN IN SHADOW DESIGN BY FREDERICK FOX 


The scene of Mary Hayley Bell’s Men in Shadow, which Max Gordon brings 
to New York while it is still running in London, is the loft of an old mill 
somewhere in Occupied France. It is the hideout of three saboteurs of 
obscure but united nationalities, one of whom has rescued an American 
flier, injured when he bails out of his plane in a raid. Nazis are to be billeted 
in the mill; the plot turns on the effort to get the flier away before they ar- 
rive. Men in Shadow is directed by Roy H: irgrave who also heads the cast. 








Michael Romeo 





HARRIET SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Helen Hayes is the leading lady and Gilbert Miller the producer for the 
Broadway premicre of Harriet, but Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements, 
playwrights of this study of the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, first saw their 
play in the flesh at Syracuse University where it was produced and directed 
by Sawyer Falk in the Civic Univ ersity Theatre last fall. The settings were 
designed by Ted Cooper; Eugenia Rawls, guest artist, was the first ‘Har- 
riet’. The scene above comes at the end of the play when Mrs. Stowe makes 
an impassioned speech to the crowd outside. Once again in this tryout pro- 
duction of a new script, the professional and non-professional theatres found 
themselves mutually serviceable in the cause of good theatre. The authors 
had an opportunity to work peacefully and constructively on necessary 
script revisions; Broadway producer and actress were able to judge the play 
in action; theatre students were given an invaluable laboratory experience in 
professional standards of acting and production. 
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brought her back to Broadway, Roland Young was not much happier 
in the play in which he appeared briefly under Alfred de Liagre’s aus- 
pices. dsk My Friend Sandy by Stanley Young was at the opposite 
pole of playwriting from Mr. Faust’s creaky opus. It was gay, literate, 
unpretentious. It had an amusing idea and some diverting crotchets, 
but somewhere between inception and fruition it melted away. There 
was not enough substance even for Roland Young’s glancing, light- 
fingered technique. Norman Lloyd, as is his occasional habit, ham- 
mered so violently at his fey young man who had made it his mission 
to persuade people to give away their money that the character fell to 
pieces in his hands. Yet there was much that was promising in the 
play. Granted a more substantial plot or a plot more substantially 
embellished, Stanley Young should soon be providing Broadway with 
some samples of adult comedy. 

The Moon Vine by Patricia Coleman also has its lightweight 
charms. Produced by Jack Kirkland and directed by John Cromwell, 
this play of young love and the Old South has a pleasant flavor both 
of period and place. Set in Louisiana in the early nineteen hundreds 
(in scenery and costumes agreeably designed by Lucinda Ballard), its 
chief preoccupation is with one Mariah Meade who is something of a 
belle, something of a minx and all of an inveterate play-actor. She 
becomes tenderly involved with the brother of her best friend for no 
better reason than that he is a ‘real’ actor and has barn-stormed 
through the neighboring states. The ensuing complications involve a 
dull fiancé in Australia, a murder in New Orleans, a revival meeting 
in the home town, and sundry political and religious bigwigs. Haila 
Stoddard, while not impressively southern in her exposition of the 
leading role, is personable and attractive and with Arthur Franz sus- 
tains the young interest. The cast includes Philip Bourneuf, Vera 
Allen and Grace Coppin in important though not extensive parts and 
a fine Bible-thumping bit of acting by A. Winfield Hoeny, yet another 
radio recruit. Miss Coleman’s play glances briefly at certain political 
and social complications in the southern picture but is mainly con- 
cerned with the little man and woman affair of Mariah and her Danny, 
thereby achieving its objective of providing a little light relief for 
anxious war-clouded days. 








Directing Chekhov 
A Letter from Guthrie McClintic 


EAR Rosamond Gilder: 

You asked me how I came to tackle The Three Sisters just now. 
Well, it’s been brewing with me since 1936 but this is the first time 
since then that it has been possible to get a cast that we felt could do 
it justice. There has been a great deal written about the ‘name’ value 
of our present cast and it is true that the great majority of them has 
basked in the transitory glory of having their names in electric lights 
above the plays they have appeared in. However, their name value 
was to us a secondary consideration. Our goal was fine actors with a 
certain chemical rightness for the parts we wanted them to play. 

I have had many (knock wood) happy productions and rehearsals, 
but I can recall none that were more exciting than those of The Three 
Sisters. First, there was the play —a beautiful, poignant, prophetic 
masterpiece about upper-class Russians at the turn of this century. 
Not a play of an attitude, not a play with a solution, but rather a play 
with an awareness of all the weaknesses and strengths that human 
beings are heir to, suffused with an abounding faith in our ultimate 
destiny in which present sufferings will not be regarded as useless but 
directly contributive to the well-being of man in the future. Olga’s final 
lines, ‘Our sufferings will turn into joy for those who live after us . . . 
happiness and peace will reign on earth and people will remember and 
bless those who live now,’ serve as ample testimony. 

Well, well, I should not be writing about Chekhov — on second 
thought maybe I should! Now as to the cast and rehearsals, this one 
is unique in that it employs three outstanding women stars, namely: 
Katharine Cornell, Judith Anderson and Ruth Gordon. Inquiries have 
been many as to how they get on — who dresses where — that there 
must of necessity be clashes of temperament — and the inquirers in- 
variably give you a disbelieving smile when told that there has never 
been a more congenial threesome. The climax of consideration was 
the urgency with which Miss Anderson insisted that Miss Cornell 
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should occupy the first dressing room in New York, and Miss Cornell 
was equally insistent that Miss Anderson should; Miss Cornell, being 
manager as well, won the day, strange to say, and Miss Anderson 
dresses in No. I room. 

This winning threesome and the dozen other well-known players 
including Edmund Gwenn and Dennis King came to rehearsals like all 
fine actors — to explore a great play, to fit themselves in and become a 
part of it. They worked entirely for the play and not for personal ag- 
grandizement, which may have distressed a few of their fans but 
never disturbed them. There is always a great deal of talk by the 
zealous of the great advantages of a permanent repertory company — 
it is not my intention to go into that now beyond saying that the 
present company playing The Three Sisters has many of the advan- 
tages of the repertory system and none of the disadvantages. Most of 
them have played together before and, with two exceptions, all have 
been previously directed by me on numerous occasions. So there was 
no strain —only a happy familiarity of understanding, sympathy 
and desire, enriched by exciting experiences elsewhere. They came to 
rehearsal eagerly and had the great thrill of feeling an extraordinary 
play come to life, in their hands, and then later communicate itself to 
a great portion of the enormous audiences which have attended its 
every performance; and, speaking of audiences, I think it’s most reas- 
suring that this forty-two-year-old play is financially among the 
dramatic leaders of this season. Oh, with that cast, you say, anything 
would go, but that is not true. No cast takes into its third month of 
capacity business any play that the great public does not want! And 
in passing I would like to call your attention to our daily ad in the 
New York papers in which not one name of our star-spangled cast 
appears. It mentions the name of the play and the theatre only. 

But now to get back to the play. It was first done in this country 
by the Moscow Art Theatre with Stanislavski, Olga Knipper-Chek- 
hova and the other members of that famous company, in February, 
1923, almost twenty-two years after its first production in Moscow. 
It was first presented in English in New York by Eva Le Gallienne’s 
repertory company in 1926. Since then it has had two brief pro- 
fessional showings in New York. Curiously enough, even with the 
Moscow Art Players it has always had in this country a provocative 
but by no means unanimous press. And just as curiously, it has chal- 
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lenged a number of directors to bring it to life, for, by and large, it is 
what we of the theatre call a director’s play. 

When its production became a certainty in our plans, I found 
myself dissatisfied with the translations I read and resolved, if possible, 
to get a fresh one. It was then that Alexander Koiransky crossed my 
path, and no account of our production of The Three Sisters would be 
complete without an acknowledgment of the great debt we all owe 
him. Mr. Koiransky was a well-known dramatic critic in Moscow 
before the last war. As a young man he had seen the first performance 
of the play in Moscow. He was intimately associated with all the 
artists of the Moscow Art Theatre and when they first came here 
twenty years ago, he came with them and has remained here ever 
since. More important than that, he had both knowledge and love 
of the Chekhov plays and a fine and discerning sense of English. 
Here then was the man for the text. 

We spent endless days and nights working at it and I occasionally, 
I hope, helped. At long last our script emerged and it seems to me to 
have the great advantage of not seeming a translation! Mme. Lit- 
vinoff, after seeing the opening performance in Washington, wrote, 
‘I am sure this is the first time on any stage that the text has been 
put into English.’ Madame Litvinoff went on to say that all the trans- 
lations with which she was familiar, though they might be respectful 
of the original, were travesties of the English language. That may 
be going too far but who am I to challenge it? 

I had never seen a production of The Three Sisters. (Unfortunately 
I had missed the Moscow Art presentation and also the memorable 
production that John Gielgud and Saint-Denis did in London in 1938.) 
When I started our production, I was glad that I hadn’t for I was able 
to start without the inhibition of insistent memories. The play was 
vivid and close to me —I made no attempt to make it Russian. If 
those characters came alive to me on stage as they did when I read 
them, I would be satisfied. They are universal types and in their es- 
sence not peculiar to any country or time. Certainly they are the 
progenitors of the Russians of the present day. It is interesting to 
note that this was the first Chekhov play to be done in Russia 
after the Lenin revolution, it has been performed more often than 
any of his other plays since the fall of the old regime. Just the other 
day we received a heart-warming congratulatory cable from The 
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Three Sisters of today’s Moscow Art Theatre — Mmes. Tarasova, 
Stepanova and Elenskaya — to The Three Sisters on Broadway. 

Here then is a play that is a director’s dream. Beyond his rather 
meagre description of the characters and brief indication of the 
settings, Chekhov leaves his play to the director and actor to inter- 
pret. Koiransky told me that when the actors in Moscow would ask 
Chekhov how a certain scene should be done, he would invariably 
reply that it was their job to find out as his job was finished when he 
wrote it. Chekhov plays are curiously like symphonic music. Emotion 
and mood are conveyed by sound as, for instance, the rustle of trees — 
a clock striking — Masha’s whistling — the officers’ singing and strum- 
ming the guitar — distant sleigh bells — the street beggar’s accord- 
ion — and that extraordinary love scene in Act 3 between Masha and 
Vershinin in which not one word of love is spoken — in fact Masha 
doesn’t speak at all and only hums the reprise when Vershinin sings 
the beginning of the duet from Eugene Onegin. 

Both Kit and I are impressed by the tremendous amount of young 
people that come to see The Three Sisters and their enthusiasm is more 
than gratifying. Many soldiers and sailors have written keenly ap- 
preciative letters about it and one of our most treasured experiences 
was the performance we gave for the soldiers at Fort Meade one 
Sunday afternoon before we opened in New York. Their rapt attention 
and sensitive reaction to the play plus their cheers at the conclusion 
of the performance evoked from Miss Cornell her one and only curtain 
speech. 

I must stop — but before I do I want to make a bow to Motley’s 
for their enchanting decor — and say, further, that ‘Limited Engage- 
ment’ means we shall be in New York till the beginning of April and 


with the cast intact we will then make a brief road tour. 
Guthrie McClintic 
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asha, Irina and Olga! 
Three little girls on the Volga 
Sighing and pining on wintry nights, 
Pining to go and be Moscovites. 
Like Hitler, they haven’t a chance of achieving 
That trip to the city for which they are grieving. 
The Prozoroff household, from garret to cellar, 
Is awfully crowded and terribly stellar; 
The action takes place in the house and the yard 
And nobody’s in it who hasn’t been starred. 
There’s Anderson, Musgrove, Cornell! 
There’s King and there’s Knox and there’s Gwenn! 
There’s Morris and Dressler and me, as well, 
And all of these women and men 
Play characters ending in ‘evna’ or ‘itch’ — 
There’s Gordon who’s playing a regular bitch.* 
Twas all got together by Guthrie and Kit 
Who dusted off Chekhov and made him a hit. 
It’s frightfully sad and as Chekhov as hell — 
Frustration is bad 
But 
it 
pays 
sO 
well! 





*or witch or slitch or what you must 


Sitting Pretty 
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Score by Cole Porter 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HERE are times when Cole Porter must wish that he had never 

written ‘Night and Day’ or ‘Begin the Beguine’. Not that he 
would quarrel with the place they have won in the affections of public 
and expert alike; Cole Porter knows a good tune when he hears one. 
But it must be disconcerting to compose so sound a musical comedy 
score as the current Something for the Boys only to have it greeted with 
comparisons to ‘Night and Day’ and the remark that the songs do not 
seem to have come from the Porter ‘top drawer’. And it is little con- 
solation to reflect that By Fupiter, his colleague Richard Rodgers’ 
finest score, met the same critical response, that there has scarcely 
been a musical comedy by a topflight composer in recent years which 
has not been told off with the comment that the score failed to meas- 
ure up to the composer’s previous efforts. 

The fact is that the practice of rating show music by the number 
of tunes running through a critic’s head as he leaves the theatre, per- 
tinent as it may be to a hit-parade standard, could hardly be more 
irrelevant so far as concerns the chief role of music in this genre of 
theatre. Consider this observation, from Cole Porter himself: ‘I try to 
write one hit tune into a show — the producer deserves that.’ As for 
the rest — a dozen songs are listed in the playbill of Something for the 
Boys, not to mention the stretches of atmospheric, dance and dramatic 
music — they are theatre songs; and that goes for the hit tune as well. 
There is a reason why the tunes of Cole Porter, Richard Rodgers, 
Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, excellent as they are, do not often march 
to the head of the hit parade. The composer of a musical comedy score 
is not engaged in writing popular songs, happy as he may be when 
they come out that way as a by-product of his art. His job is to pro- 
vide the lyric fabric out of which an evening in the theatre of low 
comedy can be fashioned. 

His point of departure is not the song but the book. When a com- 
poser is at the top of his profession and as show-wise as Cole Porter, 
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the chances are that he has sat in on its making. Unlike an opera 
libretto, however, the musical comedy book provides no lyrics, no 
words to which music is to be set. It merely indicates the types of 
songs required, who will sing them and where they are to come. Per- 
haps half of the song ideas are suggested outright or indicated by the 
plot. The rest is up to the composer, in uneasy harness with his lyricist if 
he uses a collaborator. But if he is Cole Porter, who writes the lyrics of 
his songs as well, he is entirely on his own. Richard Wagner would 
have approved but that does not make the task any easier: the hunt 
for ideas, the invention of a key phrase, the shaping of the melody, the 
writing and polishing of the words, the elaboration of the musical 
substance for dramatic action’'and dance movement. 

The secret of excellence at this craft is clear: to be steeped in the 
traditions, the stuff and the spirit of musical comedy, to feel at one 
with the popular rhythms and the pulse of the day, to have a way 
with words and sound musical sense, and, above all, to possess the 
ineluctable gift of song. This last was Cole Porter’s from the begin- 
ning. ‘In an Old Fashioned Garden’, sung in the Hitchy-Koo of 1979, 
goes back to days with the first A.E.F. in France. But he had already 
written two collegiate tunes at Yale which have found an enduring 
place in the official songbook; and one need only listen to ‘See That 
You’re Born in Texas’ in his current show to sense how firm a grip he 
has kept on America’s ‘Alma Mater’ mode, turned in this case to state 
use. There are even records of juvenilia: ‘The Bobolink Waltz’ at 
eleven or twelve, and an operetta, ‘The Song of the Birds’ at ten, with 
original libretto and music. Incidentally, the ‘fauna’ note was to crop 
up again, most spectacularly in ‘Let’s Do It, Let’s Fall in Love’, in a 
frankly biological way which, one surmises, derives even more from 
boyhood on a farm in Indiana than from years spent in Paris and on 
the Riviera. 

These early intimations of musical talent were not allowed to go 
unrecognized or untended. There were lessons on the violin and the 
piano. Some of the intriguing harmonies which Cole Porter was to 
introduce to the American popular song sprang, one guesses, from 
keyboard experimentation, just as others were to come from some stiff 
training in harmony and counterpoint, first at Harvard’s School of 
Music, then after the war at the Schola Cantorum in Paris where he 
studied under Vincent D’Indy, learned from Debussy’s example how 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 


Allen Jenkins, Bill Johnson, William Lynn, Ethel Merman and Paula Lau- 
} rence in one of the few moments when the wheels of the plot of Something 
for the Boys whir above the sound of song, dance and gag. As a matter of 
fact, the quintette are soon to launch into ‘There’s a Happy Land in the 
Sky’, a swingy, good-humored Cole Porter tune that makes an excellent 
excuse for a regulation vaudeville turn done with bounce and wit. 





Lucas &§ Monroe 





DUBARRY WAS A LADY 


Ethel Merman and a Robert Alton chorus bear down on ‘ Katie Was a Lady’ 
in one of Raoul Péne Du Bois’ sumptuous sets for the Cole Porter show of 
the 1939-1940 season. Cole Porter’s idea is that a musical should be lavish, 
an abundant treat for the eye as well as the ear. Michael Todd of the open 
hand is the kind of producer he enjoys working with and so was B. G. De 
Sylva (now in Hollywood) when he brought up the curtain on the splendors 
of DuBarry Was a Lady and on Panama Hattie the following year. Each 
show is still much around. Panama Hattie has been turned into a film. 
DuBarry opened in London last fall, scored a huge success and is still on the 
boards, where it was joined early in the winter by Let’s Face It! The New 
York company of the latter is in its second year, and a third company is 
plugging its Cole Porter tunes in Sydney, Australia. 





























SCORE BY COLE PORTER 
silly was the rule against consecutive fifths, and felt the spell of such 
composers as Franck and Chausson. Echoes of this tutoring appear in 
the most unexpected places; there is one particularly lovely instance 
in the music which underscores the ‘Announcement of Inheritance’ 
song in Something for the Boys. 

Study in the fundamentals means an ease in composing and a sense 
of harmonic texture which the one-finger picker of melodies at the 
piano despairs of acquiring. The Porter tunes are thought out in one 
piece, away from the piano and with their harmony attached. ‘I have 
no trouble’, he says, ‘with harmony or modulation. They come with 
the tune.’ The melody also springs forth with its general orchestral 
background in mind. It is for this reason that his songs ‘are trickier 
than they sound’, that as a rule their full value cannot be disclosed on 
the piano, and that they suffer when subjected to the formulae of 
name-band orchestrations. Cole Porter follows the customary practice 
of allowing trained experts to orchestrate his works — ‘they have 
much better taste at that than I do’ — but he provides the essential 
material on several added staves and ‘the orchestrators tell me they 
find it easy to carry the job through’. 

Helpful as the study of harmony and counterpoint proved to be, 
Cole Porter knew when and how to put it in its place. When his teach- 
ers began to fight an innate and American sense of rhythm and his 
feeling for the theatrical, he gave up further instruction, having ab- 
sorbed what he needed for the music he wanted to write. Of that 
music someone has said that it is ‘casual and colloquial with no Vien- 
nese afterglow’. The observation puts in proper perspective the years 
in Europe and the aura of ‘high society sophistication’ which has been 
commonly attributed to his songs. As a matter of fact, the important 
European influence, the one which served to reinforce his own feeling 
for the new rhythms which he was to help articulate in the theatre, 
came from a quite different source than the academy or the Rue de la 
Paix. It was while listening to the common French soldier sing ‘Made- 
lon’ that Cole Porter found confirmation for his own urge to get away 
from the stiff, four-measure pattern of the then-reigning popular song, 
a pattern which had to be broken before the theatre inherent in jazz 
and the blues song could be deployed. When the Frenchman came to a 
long note and a rest — introduced to fill out the regulation set of beats 
—he cut the note short, omitted the pause and proceeded with the 
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song. This bothered Cole Porter at first, then pleased him. He re- 
sponded to its rightness: the tailoring of the measure to the sense, the 
fitting of note length and stress to the length and natural accent of the 
word, the electric distortion of rhythm which is also the heart of jazz 
and the dance-song, the transformation of the lyric into the dramatic 
impulse. In short, he had discovered the ‘Latin temperament’ which 
makes theatre of music and which is just as much the possession of a 
dusky Moroccan chanting offbeat to an insistent rhythm, a South Sea 
Islander, a Negro or, for that matter, an American who feels the stir of 
his polyglot rhythmic inheritance. Whether the French soldier singing 
“Madelon’, the Parisian cafe singer, some primitive voice in a far-off 
corner of the globe brought Cole Porter a revelation or helped him to 
discover himself is immaterial. The point is that like called to like, 
that he was freed of the 16 or 32 bar song-and-chorus formula, to 
compose according to the momentum of the musical impulse or the 
story the song was to tell, and that he became open to the spirit of 
‘primitive’ song wherever in his wide journeys he found it. 

In 1919 Cole Porter had done the words and music for one of 
Raymond Hitchcock’s Hitchy-Koo revues. Soon a few songs were being 
picked up by C. B. Cochran for his London shows. In 1924 Cole Porter 
supplied the tunes for a Greenwich Village Follies. But he preferred 
life abroad, where he could compose witty ditties of a naughty turn 
of mind for his own pleasure and that of his friends, songs like ‘Let’s 
Do It’ and ‘Two Little Babes in the Wood’. Word of them, however, 
got around and in 1928 E. Ray Goetz, song and book writer and later 
producer, persuaded him to do the songs and lyrics for Paris. The 
following year came Fifty Million Frenchmen, his first show to a book 
by Herbert Fields, and Wake Up and Dream. These made his reputa- 
tion, and it was solidly established by The New Yorkers (1930), Gay 
Divorce (1932) and Anything Goes (1934). 1935 brought Fudilee which 
he wrote with Moss Hart on a trip around the world. Since then, Cole 
Porter musicals have appeared at the rate of one a year: Red, Hot and 
Blue (1936), You Never Know (1937), Leave It to Me (1938), DuBarry 
Was a Lady (1939), Panama Hattie (1940), Let’s Face It! (1941) and 
this season’s Something for the Boys. 

All of these have been put together in that characteristic American 
theatre form which combines the vulgar humors of vaudeville and 
burlesque with spectacle, dance, the passion and pathos of the ‘torch’ 
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song, the excitement of choral singing and that dance- and theatre- 
created vehicle, the revue orchestra. From the musical standpoint, 
the core of this form, like Italian opera, is the song; not the aria, how- 
ever, but the torch melody or chant, its blood-brother, the dance tune, 
and its cousin, the comic, story-telling ditty. These are composed ‘on’ 
the singer, and there is no one today who takes that responsibility 
more seriously than Cole Porter. Significantly enough, ‘Night and 
Day’, possibly his best known song, was tailored to Fred Astaire’s 
voice, although at the time Fred Astaire thought the range was too 
great, it being three notes over an octave. The astuteness with which 
Cole Porter writes for Ethel Merman, who has starred in many of his 
shows, is outstanding. He knows the range of her voice, its best tones, 
exactly what it can do. ‘I write for her now as if she were an instru- 
ment.’ When he approaches a new voice, his method is just as tactful 
and painstaking. ‘Before I set down a note for Betty Garrett, I had 
her sing her whole repertory.’ The result was ‘I’m in Love with a 
Soldier Boy’, a song that catches perfectly the quality critics sensed in 
her preceding Broadway appearances but which it took Cole Porter 
fully to disclose. At rehearsal and in performance, he is noted for the 
ruthlessness with which he demands correct enunciation and crystal 
clear, stylized delivery from the singer. His dissatisfaction with the use 
Hollywood has made of him so far stems entirely from the fact that it 
has not been possible for him to supervise his music in the screening. 
He is equally ruthless with himself. He will worry a lyric for days until 
he has found just the right combination of syllables for a melodic 
inflection or a comic point. Consequently, his lyrics (examples of which 
may be found in THEATRE ARTS, October 1942) are as perfect as any 
written for the musical comedy stage. 

Behind this drive for perfection is honest craftsmanship and a sure 
sense of theatre, acquired in great part, he acknowledges, from Ray 
Goetz. Songs must be written for their exact spot in the show and 
paced right with reference to each other. Lyrics and tunes must so cry 
for acting that an Ethel Merman, with her instinctive aptness for the 
telling point, will fall into the groove at the first try. In the music must 
be the stuff of which dance is made so that the choreographer can dig 
in and the orchestrator have something which will break down and 
then recompose into a score underlining the movement of the dance at 
every point. Economy, that is the word: the modulations curt, the 
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music boldly stepping into a new key for dramatic effect, the point 
simple and direct. ‘In what respect is my music changing? I am mak- 
ing it more simple. When I saw This Is the Army and the simple means 
Irving Berlin used to get his results . . . that is the direction in which 
my music is going to move.’ 

That and a continued, frank fidelity to its spirit and traditions. As 
far as types are concerned, the songs of one Cole Porter show can be 
duplicated in almost any other. ‘He’s a Right Guy’ is ‘Begin the 
Beguine’, the same body and core, but with a difference — the subtle 
detail that marks a new work in an old mold. Like all sound theatre 
forms, musical comedy feeds on its own body to create new growth. 
The process is conscious and deliberate. ‘When We’re Home on the 
Range’, for example, is a deliberate borrowing. ‘It’s “Home on the 
Range”, every bit of it,’ Cole Porter said. ‘We looked high and low 
for a cowboy tune we could appropriate, only to discover to our joy 
that the most luscious of them all was in the public domain.’ The 
appropriation, brilliantly compounded with some juicy bars from ‘The 
Spanish Cavalier’, comes out, however, a new tune, pointedly com- 
menting on the old. Not the least of Cole Porter’s virtues is his skill 
as a mimic. He wrote the hilarious ‘after Noel Coward’ song for The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. His ‘Miss Otis Regrets’, written as a bur- 
lesque on the hill-billy tune, is sung all over the world for the real 
thing. The mimicry is good because it is wedded to a musical talent 
capable of pouring new wine into the old bottles. 

An excellent musical comedy book such as Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields have put together for Something for the Boys has its wide open 
spaces through which a Gen. Grant tank can be driven or the wild 
horses of inspiration. That is the only word for the source of ‘By the 
Mississinewa’, the song with which Ethel Merman and Paula Lau- 
rence bring down the house toward the end of the show. ‘It came to 
me on a gold platter,’ Cole Porter said. ‘We needed a comedy song — 
there has to be one in that spot. But what about? No one had an idea. 
That’s when the going gets really tough. They ask you for a “comedy 
song’’, just that, nothing more. Someone suggested I use Miss Lau- 
rence’s nightclub materials, but I didn’t want to do that. Then, sud- 
denly, the song was there. I don’t know where it came from. Of course, 
the Mississinewa runs right past our front porch back in Indiana.’ 
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CATHEDRAL CANTEEN DRAWING BY JAMES REYNOLDS 


In these days of perilous sea voyages and war-threatened airways, it 
would seem that world travel was at a standstill. But it takes only a brief 
look at the streets of New York, and more especially at the various Can- 
teens that dot its byways, to realize that travel is still in order. Only the 
travelers have undergone a sea-change and now appear in uniform, the 
uniform of men at arms from all the Allied world. The theatre has taken 
upon itself to help entertain these visitors and on these pages is a record of 
some of the contributions it has made. The theatre’s share in the Cathedral 
Canteen lies in the giant murals which stage designer James Reynolds made 
to decorate the 50’ x 50’ basement room that provides the servicemen with a 
dance floor, lounge and food bar. The three wall paintings, bright with 
flags and dotted with the hills and wheat fields, the barns and small white 
villages of America, embody the poet’s words, ‘I love thy rocks and rills, thy 
woods and templed hills.’ The four-story Canteen also contains game rooms, 
a mahogany-lined library, a reception room and lounges, all furnished with 
the fittings of the former luxury-liner America, now an Army transport. 
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STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 





THE ORIGINAL American Theatre Wing Stage Door Canteen in New 
York City which has just celebrated its first anniversary is the subject of a 
eulogy by Carl Van Vechten, one of its most faithful workers and enthusias- 
tic supporters, a few pages on. The motion pictures, too, have set about to 
pay a tribute to this famous institution in Sol Lesser’s forthcoming release, 
Stage Door Canteen, an ambitious undertaking that will feature most of 
Broadway’s brightest stars and many of Holly wood’s. In preparation for the 
screen production, its designer, Harry Horner, had first to make innumer- 
able sketches of the Canteen itself on which to base the replicas that served 
as settings for the film in Hollywood and at the old Fox-Movietone Studios 
in New York. Next he went to work to make the drawings on these two pages 
and hundreds of others like them to guide both the director, Frank Borzage, 
and the cameraman, Harry Wild, in shooting the film. 
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THE SEQUENCE from Stage Door Canteen sketched on the opposite page 
shows troops on the move from the West Coast. The first sketch represents a 
troop-train discussion between the soldier known as California and a hard- 
ened sergeant on the moot subject of ‘Love’. In the second scene, the soldiers 
have reached their destination and the one named Jersey recognizes the 
New York skyline through the barracks window. He announces his discovery 
to the assembled company in the third drawing and volunteers to take them 
on the town. They set out on their tour and some of them meet an enthusias- 
tic welcome at the start. In the scenes above, the soldiers reach their prime 
objective, the Stage Door Canteen, where they stand outside watching the 
hostesses arrive and then go through the magic casements of a bright-red 
door and narrow stair to join in the festivities below. The last drawing on this 
j page shows hat-check boy, Ed Wynn, lording it over his domain. 
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MERCHANT MARINE CANTEEN 


The Merchant Marine Canteen is a newer undertaking for the American 
Theatre Wing and in many ways a more ambitious one. Under the co-chair- 
manship of John Golden and Mrs. Brock Pemberton, a whole house has been 
converted to the uses of the merchant seamen, with a decorating job of which 
its designer, John Root, can well be proud. The walls of the highly popular 
game room are covered with giddy murals contributed by such artists as 
Irma Selz, Abe Birnbaum, Don Freeman and Al Hirshfeld. An upstairs li- 
brary, shown in use to the left and right, above, is a restful haven of green. 
The combination theatre and dance floor is boldly circus-striped in red and 
white; and behind the food bar is an appropriate mural by Mr. Root, a por- 
tion of which is visible above. Entertainment for the heroes of the Allied 
cargo ships is planned along the lines of the Stage Door Canteen. 



































An Ode to the Stage Door 
Canteen 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 


T five o’clock in the afternoon of March 2nd, 1942, the Stage Door 
Canteen, under the auspices of the American Theatre Wing, 
opened its doors in the basement of the Forty-Fourth Street Theatre 
to all men in the uniforms of any of the Allied Armed Forces and, 
within the hour, according to Brooks Atkinson’s piece in The New 
York Times the next day, it seemed as if it had been there always. 
The Canteen did function from the first day, although the influx of 
armed visitors was several times the number that had been expected, 
but in the beginning the various shifts of busboys and captains, 
junior and senior hostesses, kitchen-and-coatroom-helpers, had not 
entirely adjusted themselves to the complications resulting from the 
employment of volunteer labor, nor, indeed, had the executive com- 
mittee foreseen all emergencies. Spontaneously, a few short weeks 
later, after a few of the non-workers or publicity seekers had dis- 
appeared, the Canteen began to operate smoothly and effectively 
under any conditions: the shifts fell into place hour after hour, week 
after week, with a lack of friction, a sense of responsibility and timing, 
that were well-nigh magical. Since then scarcely a day goes by in 
which something is not done to add to the comfort or the pleasure of 
the workers and their uniformed guests. Perhaps it is that papier- 
maché trays have replaced the original tin trays which were inclined 
to rust; perhaps it is that the flags of the Allied Nations have been 
painted on the back of what was obviously a bare and undecorated 
stage; perhaps it is the addition of an electric clock or a star-spangled 
box for the food-checker, who had become accustomed to tossing her 
tickets into a cheap, empty container from a grocery store; perhaps 
it is the substitution of the vast cavern of Ali Baba for the original 
stuffy and inadequate coatroom; perhaps it is, this the most important 

of all, the installation of an air-cooling system. 
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It is quite possible that the Canteen has done as much (or more) 
for the workers as (or than) it has done for the service men. The place 
has brought people together who never knew each other before and 
given their lives a new social direction. It is a pleasure for each mem- 
ber of his shift to greet other members of his shift once a week; indeed, 
a new kind of spirit has developed which might be utilized profitably 
in another field in the post-war era. 

That the service men enjoy the Stage Door Canteen, which they 
consider, and rightly so, their own, is not open to doubt. Many of 
them, stationed in or near New York, visit the Canteen nearly every 
night. One evidence of the popularity of the place is the eager willing- 
ness of service men to help the workers. A great many volunteer to 
do this. One doughboy I know comes to work there four or five times 
a week. It wouldn’t take an FBI man to discover that most of the boys 
are highly entertained, dancing, engaging in community singing, 
eating supper, watching shows, or talking seriously with senior 
hostesses. There is, of course, no bill presented for any of this. The 
Canteen has already become a legend with its own mythology and is 
celebrated among the armed forces from Tunisia to Guadalcanal. To 
some of us, indeed, ‘I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen’ has 
become as sentiment-provoking a ditty as ‘The Last Time I Saw 
Paris’ has become to Francophiles. 

The place is absolutely democratic in its organization and social 
behavior, perhaps one of the few democratic institutions in existence 
anywhere: English soldiers, sailors and RAF men dance beside, 
mingle and eat with Chinese airmen, Americans from every branch of 
the service, including Negroes and Indians, Canadians, Australians, 
South Africans, Dutch and French sailors (how pleasant it is to listen 
to the ‘Bon Soirs’ which greet them from every side of the room when 
they enter), occasionally Russians: all are a part of the Stage Door 
Canteen. Hostesses and busboys are an equally heterogeneous lot. 

I like best, perhaps, those shining moments when the happy boys 
are dancing the polka with their partners, the men in gay, assorted 
uniforms hopping about like long-legged Ouida guardsmen in a dance 
that was fashionable in that romantic novelist’s day, with a rhythm 
and line that could scarcely be improved by direction from Massine; 
but there are other moments indelibly impressed on my memory: that 
hour, for instance, when the birthday cake with lighted candles is 
carried out to be cut by a pretty and kissable girl for those men in the 
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room who have been longing to celebrate their birthdays; or that 
superb evening when fifty Chinese aviators suddenly burst into the 
Canteen to form, at the instigation of the junior hostesses, a Conga 
line, employing a zeal which more than made up for their inexperience. 
Almost any evening at all you may experience the kindling excitement 
generated by a view of Shirley Booth and Killer Joe* jitterbugging 
ecstatically to the mad jazz of a famous name band, or, whenever he 
is there, you may watch the amusing results of Sammy Kaye’s invita- 
tion to service men to conduct his orchestra. You would wonder 
sometimes if Gracie Fields or Ethel Waters or Ethel Merman ever 
sang, or if Ray Bolger ever danced, to a more responsive audience, or 
if you had ever seen busboys and their uniformed guests more con- 
vulsed than they were by the Ft. Hamilton Disorders of 1943, a revue 
performed by service men themselves. I have far too many memories 
of the Canteen to set down in so limited a space, but I cannot resist a 
mention of Herbie Jones, the Negro gob, dancing alone with the 
virtuosity of a dancer in the Ballet, leaping high over the heads of the 
other dancers, like Nijinsky in Schéhérazade, or of that little group of 
service men around the organ on Christmas Day, lustily singing 
‘Adeste Fideles’ and other carols and anthems, the while other 
soldiers and sailors on the floor danced to this music, or of the mad 
ring of gay, laughing boys and girls (sober, mind you: we don’t drink 
at our Canteen!) encircling the great room at midnight on New Year’s 
Eve! Is it any wonder that almost every one who sees the Stage Door 
Canteen for the first time bursts into tears from sheer happiness that 
such things can be? 


Brazil’s 25 Cent ‘heatre 
RAYMUNDO MAGALHAES 


ROBABLY no theatre in the whole world is so popular, as far as 
Pp price is concerned, as in Brazil, where the price for orchestra 
seats seldom exceeds five cruzeiros, or the equivalent of twenty-five 
cents in American currency. Theatre tickets in Brazil are so inex- 
pensive that they could well be sold at the five-and-ten-cent stores 
introduced to our country by an American, Jim Marshall. 

*See photograph by Carl Van Vechten in rHeatre arts, March 1943, page 174. 
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Many different causes have combined to keep Brazilian theatre 
admissions within these limits. One of them is, undoubtedly, the 
competition of the movies. First-class movie houses in Rio de Janeiro 
and in Sao Paulo, theatres of the character of Radio City, the Roxy, 
or the Paramount in New York, operate on the same basis, that is at 
the price of five cruzeiros per seat. The movies, moreover, have 
the advantage of being able to present famous names; they have an 
excellently organized publicity industry; and besides all that, the 
movies have become a habit with Brazilians. 

The theatre, therefore, cannot raise its prices above those of the 
movies except for musical shows with large casts, and even then they 
can only be raised to thirty-five or forty cents at the most. Even the 
ticket agencies’ percentage for resale never increases the price of 
tickets for dramas or comedies to more than thirty-five or forty cents. 
However, we must not be led to believe that the theatre is a bad 
business or a non-lucrative enterprise for those who devote them- 
selves to it. The leading Brazilian stars, like Jayme Costa, Procopio 
Ferreira, Dulcina de Morais and Odilon de Azevedo have been very 
successful, year after year, in their appearances during Rio’s theatrical 
seasons and in their tours through the interior of the country. 

The reason that these tours are so profitable is perhaps the fact 
that no ‘producer’ and his financial associates and no actor’s agents 
enter into the picture in Brazil. The main actor or actress (as in 
French, Italian and Spanish organizations, a permanent company is 
formed under the name of the leading performer) is generally the 
producer and uses his own money to produce the shows in which he 
plays. Naturally, producing a show in Brazil under these conditions 
does not involve as large sums as in the United States. 

The most expensive plays produced in Brazil were The Marchioness 
of Santos, an historical comedy by Viriato Correia on which Dulcina 
and Odilon (an artistic couple who enjoy the same reputation in Brazil 
as Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt enjoy in the United States) spent 
nearly $5000, and Queen Carlota Foaquina*, in which Jayme Costa 
invested about $4000. Usually, however, the expenses amount to 
$1500 or $2000, a sum which covers costumes and settings. Theatres 
are usually rented for a period of six to twelve months and the actors 
are very often given annual contracts. Some companies, such as that 
of Procopio Ferreira, which was established fifteen years ago, have 
had the same actors for seven or more years. 


* By Raymundo Magalhaes. See illustration in THEATRE ARTS, April, 1941. 
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PROCOPIO FERREIRA as Harpagon in Moliére’s The Miser. Not only is 
Ferreira one of Brazil’s great actors but for fifteen years he has headed 
his own repertory company in Rio de Janeiro as producer and star. 








José 








LES ROMANESQUES 


A dress rehearsal performance of the Rostand play by the cast of the Stu- 
dents’ Theatre of the University of Rio de Janeiro. The Students’ Theatre, 
Raymundo Magalhies reports in the accompanying article, was organized 
three seasons ago. For its repertory it has already drawn upon Shakespeare 
and Goldoni, English, French and American moderns, and one of Brazil’s 
own poet-playwrights, Gongalves Dias. 














BRAZIL’S 25 CENT THEATRE 


Authors’ royalties are generally collected on the basis of $5 a 
performance or, in special cases, 10% a day. In such cases, if the 
play is successful, the royalty is increased to $10 a performance. In 
Rio de Janeiro and in Sao Paulo there are usually two performances 
every night and matinees on Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. The 
Dulcina and Odilon Company is the only one in which the actors rest 
one whole day a week — on Monday. 

The Brazilian theatre does not really constitute a profession 
for the author, although it is a good business for the actor. Playwrights 
in Brazil are two-job men, and devote themselves to many other pro- 
fessions. They either become teachers, like Viriato Correia (author of 
the historical plays, The Marchioness of Santos, Tiradentes and 
Emerald Hunter) and Maria Jacinta (author of The Flavor of Life and 
Conflict); or they become journalists, like Joracy Camargo (author of 
God Will Repay You, God’s Grandson and Anastacio — plays with 
strong social and philosophical themes). Some authors are government 
officials, like Ernani Fornari (author of Yayé Boneca and Sinhé Moga 
Chorou, based mostly on Brazilian folk life and customs) and Henrique 
Pongetti (author of 4 Bleached Blonde and Second-Hand Husbands). 
Other Brazilian authors enter the industrial field, like Claudio de 
Souza (author of Flowers in the Shadow). 

Several Brazilian playwrights have become well-known in all 
South American countries. One of these is Oduvaldo Viana, whose 
plays Love... , Song of Happiness and The Charm have been 
presented with great success in Argentina and Portugal and some of 
which have even been adapted for the screen in Buenos Aires. Except 
for the operas of Carlos Gomes, played from time to time at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Love . . . is the only Brazilian play ever per- 
formed in New York. It was given for one performance in Spanish by 
Paulina Singerman’s Argentinian Company. During its original run in 
Rio de Janeiro, Dulcina de Morais and Odilon de Azevedo gave 250 
performances of Love . . . , and it has been revived in Brazil several 
times since then. 

One of the most popular plays both inside and outside of Brazil 
was written by Joracy Camargo. It is God Will Repay You, a satire on 
mendicancy, and it has been performed more than 200 times in the 
past ten years in Brazil. It was also very successful in Buenos 
Aires and in Lisbon. Others of his works like The King’s Fester and 
Anastacio have been translated and performed abroad. Joracy 
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Camargo and Oduvaldo Viana are the two outstanding literary 
representatives of the present Brazilian theatre. 

Besides the professional companies, there are other organizations 
dedicated to the spread of the art theatre in Brazil. There is the 
‘Os Comediantes’ dramatic group, which gave a memorable series of 
performances of Pirandello’s Cosi E . . . Se Vi Pare. The play was 
presented with magnificent modern settings designed by Bellah Pais 
Leme, a young Brazilian painter trained in Paris. 

Another: organization, the Student’s Theatre of Brazil at the 
University of Rio de Janeiro, started its activities with the presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Fuliet, Leonor de Mendonga, a drama 
by the Brazilian poet, Gongalves Dias, and The Duchess of Padua by 
Oscar Wilde. Last year this organization gave a second series, during 
which it presented the French play, 7200 Meters High, and Shake- 
speare’s 4s You Like It. In their next program, we find Stage Door by 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber and Goldoni’s The Fan. 

Four years ago, the Brazilian government founded the National 
Theatre Service (more or less on the lines of the Federal Theatre Pro- 
ject in the United States). This organization opened a ballet and drama 
school and has tried to encourage production of national plays and to 
stimulate the theatre movement by providing several companies with 
financial support. The results of this experiment, however, can only be 
measured after a few more years. It is still too early either to applaud 
or to condemn it. 

The Brazilian theatre today is still greatly influenced by the 
French and Spanish theatres, and unfortunately not always by the 
best French and Spanish playwrights. Yet new writers are always ap- 
pearing to broaden the intellectual horizon and, from this point of 
view, the Brazilian theatre is far ahead of the Argentinian, where the 
influence of the Spanish sainete, the zarzuela and the pochade is 
predominant. 

The twenty-five cent theatre in Brazil is a real example of demo- 
cratic art. In the audience we find some of the same ‘stuffed shirts’ — 
the Brazilian granfinos — who used to pay $5 to see Bragaglia, the 
Comédie-Frangaise, Werner Kraus’ German Company, the Louis 
Jouvet Company, the English cast of Edward Sterling, or operatic 
stars. But we also find, in the same audience, the common people, the 
average man whom Elmer Rice is so anxious to attract to the theatre 
in New York by reducing the price of admission. 
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Tyrone Guthrie 
SEWELL STOKES 


T was said of Irving that when shown some particularly lovely roses 
| by a friend in the country, he remarked how well they would look 
on the stage at the Lyceum. The story is always told to emphasise the 
fact that the actor had thoughts for nothing outside his own profes- 
sion. Why should he have? A great artist cannot help relating every- 
thing to his art. Seeing Mr. Tyrone Guthrie in a field last summer, 
arranging into a nosegay some wild flowers he had picked, I have no 
doubt whatever that he saw them as blossoms fit for Ophelia to scatter 
madly over the stage at the Old Vic, or even as a posy with which 
Millamant might be made to do ‘something interesting’ next time she 
tripped across the same stage. Indeed, Mr. Guthrie is the kind of artist 
whose mind is never off his work, though he does not — as Irving 
probably did — let you guess as much from his outward appearance. 
Irving, one gathers, looked like an actor, even in his sleep; Mr. Guthrie 
looks like nothing so much as a games-master at an English public 
school. One would never place him in a theatre; yet having seen him 
at work in one, it would be unthinkable to place him anywhere else. 

I sometimes wonder if the stage director is anything more than a 
mere journeyman — a skilled artisan who is called in at the last 
minute to fit and repair plays whose authors, not being the expert 
technicists they might be, have failed to include in their text a sufh- 
cient number of stage directions. An author who knows what he is 
about — Mr. Shaw, for example — does his own plumbing, a fact not 
easily swallowed by those whose belief it is that hey know more about 
an author’s play than an author does himself. Of this knowledgeable 
fraternity, Mr. Gordon Craig certainly was one, when, angered 
because Shaw had dared to send Irving the manuscript of The Man of 
Destiny to read, he exclaimed, ‘Mr. Shaw, for some unknown reason, 
elects to do more than the practised playwright does. This “‘more”’ 
consists in adding to his text a number of stage directions of great 
length, explaining what each character is to do.’ And the irate Mr. 
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Craig continued, “To overload his play with stage directions for the 
producer, the actor, and the actress is tactless. They have their craft 
at their finger-ends, and they will hardly need any schooling from the 
dramatist. Such schooling is apt to offend them. . . .’ 

I don’t doubt that it does offend them. Actors are notoriously 
sensitive. Not that Irving needed direction from anybody. He was 
his own director, and all the better for it. And the same can be said 
today of artists like Alfred Lunt and Noel Coward, who, at most, 
require a competent stage-manager; one who serves them best by 
doing exactly what he is told by them to do, and no more. 

Can it be assumed, then, that only incompetent playwrights, and 
unimaginative actors, need the assistance of a director? I’m afraid it 
can’t, guite. Few enough directors are to be regarded as more than 
a necessary evil but these few are men of such outstanding quality 
that they are entitled to claim for their recently established profession 
. a distinction hardly inferior to that of the playwright and actor. And 
of these men, creators themselves, Mr. Guthrie is one. 

But before we come to an examination of Mr. Guthrie and his 
work, I ought perhaps to say that my criticism of stage directors in 
general is founded entirely upon experience in the English theatre, and 
to remind the reader that what takes place in Shaftesbury Avenue 
bears very little resemblance to activities on Broadway. When I was 
in New York, shortly before the war, I was surprised at the important 
position held by stage directors everywhere; surprised, that is, until 
I got around to a few of the shows, when it did not take me long to 
discover that for much of my enjoyment and interest I had the 
director to thank. Such is, and has been for some years past, the crea- 
tive genius of the American stage director, that he has, apart from 
assisting the playwright and actor, actually inspired him. When the 
English theatre wakes up — which at present it shows no signs of 
doing (and the war is not a good enough excuse for its slothfulness) — 
stage directors will no doubt come into their own; and when this 
does happen, Mr. Guthrie will not, as he does now, stand almost alone. 

When Tony Guthrie was engaged, at the age of six-and-twenty, as 
director of the Scottish National Players, he could not have appeared 
less sophisticated than he does today, when, at forty-three, he finds 
himself the director of the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells theatres. His 
tall, upright figure is clothed (to say dressed would be an exaggeration) 
in what seemingly has first come to hand, and he looks as little like the 
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hero of his own ‘success story’ as did Jude the Obscure. The impres- 
sion he must give anybody aware of his devotion to his work, is that 
he has sacrificed a good lounge suit to the interests of whatever modern 
comedy he happens to be presenting, and replaced the same with what 
could most easily be snatched from a stall in the Waterloo Road. 
Recently, on a drenching wet afternoon, Tony Guthrie arrived at the 
present writer’s flat for the purpose of amusing himself by looking 
through some old volumes of the Play Pictorial, in which are to be 
found photographs of bygone plays and the once-famous players who 
acted in them. Taxicabs being almost impossible to get in London, 
especially during a downpour, Guthrie made the journey on foot, 
carrying for protection only a Japanese paper sunshade — possibly 
one that had served the late Marie Tempest, when somewhere around 
1900 (the date of Guthrie’s birth) she played O Mimosa San in The 
Geisha. During the course of the afternoon, which passed pleasantly 
enough, every one of those volumes, twenty-two in all, had their 
pages turned by the guest. 

Now, what is significant, first, about Guthrie’s casual manner of 
dressing, and secondly about his casual glances at those old picture- 
books, is the light in which each fact reveals his personality. He isn’t 
casual at all, despite his appearance of being so. Nothing about him 
suggests attention to detail, yet he kept the appointment to the min- 
ute, rain or no rain, and left with his purpose magnificently achieved. 
Nor must one in any way be deluded by the caressing tone of his 
attractive voice, or his gentle, unassuming manner. For his gentleness 
is, in reality, only that of the lion cub — a few seconds before that 
playful animal tastes human blood for the first time! 

To be a dictator in the theatre, while retaining the affection of - 
his players, is an accomplishment of which any director may justly 
feel proud. Nobody who has played for Guthrie has anything but 
admiration both for his work and for his manners; which is not to say 
that, when the occasion calls for it, he cannot be as forthright as 
the next man; only his method is peculiarly his own. He started the 
rehearsals of a Jubilee Matinee he was directing — one of those 
glittering productions in which even the least important part is played 
by a famous star — by promising each member of the company that 
before he was through they were pretty certain to be insulted; and it 
is on record that he faithfully kept his promise. His insults, however, 
are of a quality which, while perfectly achieving their end, leave the 
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victim more or less unhurt. Could the enthusiastic amateur who 
omitted, while playing Julius Caesar, to remove his pince-nez, reason- 
ably object when Guthrie, in his role of adjudicator, came up to him 
at the end of the performance and said, ‘Rather naughty of you, wasn’t 
it, to keep your specs on?’ But it is believed that a few real tears were 
shed by the important actress who started being just a /ittle bit 
difficult at rehearsals on her arrival at the Old Vic, where she had 
come to play for a season. To her, Guthrie, at exactly the right 
moment, said, ‘If you don’t want to play the part, just say so, because 
there are plenty of other actresses who do; and all of them can be 
reached — on the telephone.’ 

But what ideas about the theatre and its future has Guthrie got, 
that place him where he is? I think we can best arrive at his conclu- 
sions about the future by returning for a moment to the past; to that 
period in English theatrical history, somewhere around 1865, when the 
respectable Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft resolutely decided to put into 
effect a new policy, make a clean break with the romantic tradition, 
and turn their theatre into a mirror which would reflect real life. This 
they did through the medium of plays carefully dressed and set, and 
filled with such cup-and-saucer dialogue as might be spoken by the 
Bancrofts themselves in their own drawing-room. And they did it 
despite the warning of an old manager who informed them that small 
talk would never draw paying audiences, because what these wanted 
was ‘declamation or broad farce, or else plenty of blue fire and 
mysterious disappearances’. 

One cannot help feeling that Guthrie, had he been alive at the 
time, would have been on the side of the old manager. He has written 
of those days: “The plays at the Prince of Wales’ were always nice 
plays acted by nice people — were not Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft respect- 
ably, even happily married? — and the stalls were filled by nice 
people in full evening dress. . . . Once started, the movement gained 
impetus; naturalistic directors influenced the playwrights and, vice 
versa, naturalistic writing urged the directors to strive harder and 
harder to counterfeit “real life’. The arrival of electric light abetted 
them.’ 

Well, the Bancrofts did very nicely, and their followers have done 
very nicely for themselves ever since; but the day is dawning — has, 
in fact, dawned in America — when the ‘box set’ which created such 
wonderment and joy in 1865 can no longer house a playwright’s 
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dream, and naturalism would seem to be giving place to a romantic 
revival. Already the cup-and-saucer comedy, and the lounge-hall that 
confined it, have given place to waterside taverns, street scenes, and 
petrified forests. In such an atmosphere of freedom, Guthrie will 
breathe more easily, for he has always tried to do something new, even 
when given no more than a banal comedy to do it with. ‘Another of 
Tony Guthrie’s tricks’ is the half disparaging criticism passed by 
other directors upon such touches of originality as he has managed to 
introduce, even into the commercial theatre. Yes, tricks some of them 
were, and good ones too. They helped by their originality to make a 
few dull plays bearable; they helped, too, to create for their inventor 
the position in which he now is, and in which he is now able to please 
himself and us. 

Not all of Guthrie’s experiments in the English theatre have met 
with the approval of the critics, though he won a good number of 
them over to his side with his modern-dress Hamlet. The feeling 
about Guthrie has always been that if one thing is allowed to lead to 
another — for the fun of the thing — there is no knowing where 
it will all end. That it might be rather fun to do this, that, or the 
other thing, has been a part of his policy in the theatre; accounted for, 
I think, by the fact that he prefers experiments that don’t quite come 
off to no experiments at all. But where the play has been worthy 
of inspired direction, it has had it. His production of The School for 
Scandal when John Gielgud went into management was superbly 
rich in atmosphere, as well as in performance; and 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in a twopence-coloured setting designed by Oliver 
Messel, with Vivien Leigh as Titania, was something only Guthrie 
could have done — a lovely tinsel pantomime that it is to be hoped he 
will one day reproduce for American audiences. 

What is so refreshing about Guthrie is that for all his taste and 
quality, he is not noticeably a highbrow. One has the feeling that 
he wants his audiences to enjoy what he has given them, and that if 
they don’t, then he considers that he has failed. At the moment his 
interest in opera is steadily growing, and when he talks of plays it 
is to the old romantic dramas that he turns; not so much from the 
point of view of reviving them cold as of doing ‘something new with 
them’, something to bring them back into the limelight of popular 
favor. If, and when — and the plan is a definite one — Gielgud ap- 
pears in a new version of 4 Tale of Two Cities, Guthrie would be the 
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ideal director, always supposing, of course, that Gielgud needed a 
director and did not take on the job himself. 

A revolt against the naturalism of the modern theatre is what 
Guthrie sees coming; and you may be quite sure that he will be in the 
forefront of the revolution. As long ago as 1932, in a long essay he 
wrote called Theatre Prospect, he looked into that future which at any 
moment now may become the present. What he said was this: ‘A 
reaction from rationalism, a reaction from bourgeoisie are in progress. 
It is not unreasonable to expect, on the first flood of new ideas, a 
break with naturalism, a revival of romance, with poets again dis- 
covering intimations of immortality, and seeing in the material world 
around them the symbols of a universe more real, although unseen. 
The symbols may differ from those of another age, but the philosophy 
will be the same — some concrete by the river’s brim will hold the 
same “‘message” as Wordsworth’s primrose; Thalia and Melpomene, 
too long confined to lounge-halls, will fly to Parnassus once again — 
but this time in their Moth.’ 

When poets with something to say have learned to say it in terms 
of the theatre—an achievement not easily acquired, but one of 
supreme importance — then Guthrie will be found waiting, ready to 
put their dreams across the footlights. Indeed, if he can be said to lack 
anything, it is dramatists. 


Sweden in the War Years 
ERIK WETTERGREN * 


WEDEN’S present isolation from the outside world has made itself 
S felt in the realm of the theatre, though to a lesser extent than in 
the arts. It is easier to send manuscripts of plays across the border 
than to transport wagon-loads of sculpture and paintings. But by 
comparing present conditions with those of ten years ago, when it 
was not unusual for the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm to 
present the world premiére of a foreign play, it becomes evident that 
world events have limited the Swedish theatre. The war years have 
* Head of the National Museum, former head of the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
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ON GUARD 


Sweden, beleaguered, prepared, determined to defend her territory and way 
of life against any attack — this is the theme of Ox Guard, a first play by 
Gunnar Ahlstrém produced by the Gothenburg City Theatre. As Erik 
Wettergren states in the accompanying article, it is a ‘play without a 
hero’ except as the hero is Sweden itself and its soldiers on the alert. The 
storm that has surrounded and almost completely isolated Sweden has chal- 
lenged the playwriting impulse as never before. Karl Ragnar Gierow, Par 
Lagerkvist and Herbert Grevenius have done important new work. And 
readers will recall the name of Rune Lindstrém whose first drama, 4 Play 
About the Road Which Leads to Heaven, THEATRE ARTS pictured in December. 
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THE FIELD GOD 


A scene from a studio production, by the Gothenberg City Theatre, of Paul 
Green’s folk drama. The play was directed by Torsten Hammaren. Hardy 
Gilchrist, the farmhand and the preacher were portrayed by Kolbjérn 
Knudsen, Bertil Anderberg and Tore Lindwall respectively, with Elsa Wid- 
borg and Berta Hall in the chief women roles. The Field God may seem a 
surprising choice until one recalls the stern Protestant background and the 
strong undercurrent of primitive feeling in the Swedish peasant. Actors find 
the characters and themes of the soil a fascinating study. 
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KEY LARGO 


When Key Largo was superbly produced by Pauline Brunius at the Royal 

t Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm under the direction of Alf Sjéburg some two 
J - € 

seasons ago, it became the most talked-of play of the year. The sensitive 
translation of Maxwell Anderson’s war play came from the hand of Artur 
Lundkvist who has turned out Swedish versions of many American plays. 
Lars Hanson (second from left), a foremost Swedish actor known to Ameri- 
can audiences for his films, played King McCloud. In the role of Alegre 
d’Alcala was Inga Tidblad, one of Sweden’s finest actresses. 
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SHOW BOAT 


A ‘cotton blossom’ ballet and Rodja Persidsky as Joe, 
the singer of ‘Ol’ Man River’, in Gustaf Wally’s 
lavish and artistic production this season of the 
Ferber-Kern-Hammerstein operetta at the Oscar 
Theatre in Stockholm. Its seventeen scenes were 
designed by Gunnar Tandberg and the dances com- 
posed by George Ge. The translation of the script, 
reports Holger Lundbergh, ‘was done expertly and 
with flair and light humor by Goésta Rybrant. Show 
Boat had reached Sweden earlier in the form of a 
motion picture. The action and most of the lovely 
tunes were therefore known to the audience, which 
took the gaily sentimental play to its heart. Swedish 
actors have a burning eagerness to portray Negroes, 
and they do it rather well. Marc Connelly was pleas- 
antly surprised when he saw what Swedish actors, 
directors and artists had done to his Green Pastures.’ 
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SWEDEN IN THE WAR YEARS 


been characterized partly by a revival of public interest in the classics, 
partly by the great number of new Swedish plays — often by entirely 
unknown authors. The Royal Dramatic Theatre, Sweden’s national 
stage, and several smaller private theatres have all presented August 
Strindberg’s works, and his historical dramas, particularly Gustav Vasa, 
based on the life history of the founder of modern Sweden, have won 
special favor at this time of national crisis. 

The turbulent times, moreover, have produced at least one play- 
wright of importance, Karl Ragnar Gierow, whose sombre story of 
the middle ages, The Beast of Prey, was possibly the greatest theatrical 
event of the past three years. The dramatic story concerning the 
power of evil and the might of love is couched in blank verse of well- 
nigh Shakespearean brilliance. Perhaps better known as a dramatist 
is Par Lagerkvist, a Swedish Academician, who in his Midsummer 
Dream in the Poorhouse has given us a stirring fairy-tale touched 
with popular realism. Rune Lindstrém, a young student of theology 
at Upsala, has drawn the material for his legendary drama, 4 Play 
About the Road Which Leads to Heaven, from the art and poetry of 
the peasants of Dalecarlia. Another new author, Gunnar Ahlstrom, 
shows us Sweden’s determination to defend herself against any tres- 
passers who may cross her frontiers. In his play without a hero, 
On Guard, he describes life among the soldiers on duty ‘somewhere in 
Sweden’. The office-worker’s everyday life is faithfully delineated by 
Herbert Grevenius in his pleasant and amusing comedy, People As 
They Are. 

Though Stockholm has had no world premiéres of foreign plays, it 
has had its share of imported successes, largely from England and 
America. In the latter group are Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, Maxwell Anderson’s Key Largo and 
Winterset, Paul Osborn’s On Borrowed Time, S. N. Behrman’s The 
Talley Method, Paul Green’s The Field God, Lillian Hellman’s The 
Little Foxes and — for lighter fare — Arsenic and Old Lace and The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. Great Britain has provided J Have Been 
Here Before by J. B. Priestley, Emlyn Williams’ The Corn Is Green, 
Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream and A. J. Cronin’s Fupiter 
Laughs. 

Besides these plays of current interest and the plays of pure 
entertainment that every season provides, there has been a marked 
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tendency to escape from depressing realities into the nobler realms of 
the classics. Fine performances of Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe and 
Schiller have been given as well as the modern ‘classics’ — Ibsen, 
Shaw, Chekhov, Gorki. There has even been an attempt to revive 
Sardou and the old firm of de Flers and Caillavet. The ability to por- 
tray different nationalities with their typical mannerisms has often 
been said to be one of the characteristic features of Swedish acting, 
an important element in its high standard of dramatic production. 
With the new interest in Swedish authors fostered by war conditions, 
it is gratifying to see that our actors show an equal ability to interpret 
the Swedish spirit. It is to be hoped, however, that they will continue 
to maintain in the future as they have in the past the true interna- 
tional atmosphere of a great theatre. 


Shakespeare 
in 





Washington In honor of the bard’s anni- 


versary — drawing by Wynn 


we Henry Clay Folger was gathering together his famous li- 
brary of Shakespeareana, its reputation was so great and so 
far-reaching that someone likened it to ‘an invisible planet whose 
magnitude could be conjectured only by the irresistible force with 
which it attracted lesser bodies to it’. Attracted them, it might be 
added, not only from other collectors in America but also from Eng- 
land and the place of their origin. Today the fact that one of the 
world’s greatest collections of Shakespearean books and manuscripts 
is housed in the comparative safety of America, far from the accidents 
of aerial war, is a source of satisfaction to all scholars and theatre 
lovers on both sides of the Atlantic. The white marble temple dedi- 
cated to the Bard of Avon and set on Capitol Hill in Washington is a 
bastion against the Dark Ages with which the bombing planes are 


threatening Europe. 
The ‘invisible planet’ of the Folger collection has in the last decade 
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become entirely visible, but has not in the process ceased to attract 
more and more treasures to it. Dr. Joseph Quincy Adams’ recently 
released account of the first ten years of the Folger Shakespeare Me- 
morial Library (published by the Trustees of Amherst College who ad- 
minister the Library) gives ample proof of this. Though masquerading 
under the dignified format and phraseology of 4 Report on Progress, 
1931-1941, it is actually a fascinating document of adventure and dis- 
covery. Even a layman reading its pages can sense something of the 
excitements of the chase, the possibilities of surprise, the ingenuities of 
detection which are part of your true bibliophile’s experience. There is, 
for instance, the story of Lambarde’s Archaionomia. The Folger 
bought, at an auction sale of odds and ends at Sotheby, King James’ 
Triplici Nodo (1609) together with three other books — all for the 
vast sum of one pound. 

‘Among the undescribed items’, Dr. Adams explains, ‘was a copy 
of William Lambarde’s Archaionomia, 1568, with the Anglo-Saxon 
text on one page and a Latin rendering on the opposite page. Unfor- 
tunately, the volume, still tightly bound in its original vellum covers, 
had at some early date been water-damaged, with the result that the 
paper had been rendered very “tender” and the upper portion of the 
title-leaf had been crumpled into many small wrinkles. Since the Fol- 
ger already possessed a fine copy of the book . . . this inferior copy 
would normally be discarded; but certain discovered facts seemed to 
justify its retention. In the top margin of the title-page appeared, in a 
handwriting resembling that of Lambarde, the following injunction: 
“This to be kept for Ye Impression is out nor like to be reprinted.” 
Further, on the inside of the front vellum cover, written in a fairly 
early hand, appeared the strange statement: “Mr. Wm Shakespere 
Lived at No 1 Little Crown St Westminster — NB near Dorset 
steps.” Little Crown Street seems to have disappeared before the year 
1700 (it is not in Rocque’s minutely detailed plan of the streets of Lon- 
don and of Westminster), and, so far as could be learned, the poet’s 
residence in Westminster, where Ben Jonson is known to have lived, is 
not elsewhere noted. All efforts to discover a reason for the entry in 
this work, or in this copy, of a reference to “Mr. Wm Shakespere”’ 
proved futile, and its occurence there was finally dismissed as, though 
curious, probably without special significance. The binder was then 
instructed to iron out the crumpling on the title-page preparatory to 
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depositing the volume in the stacks. Upon doing so, he revealed the sig- 
nature “Wm Shakespere”, which hitherto had been entirely concealed by 
the many tiny wrinkles!” 

The italics and exclamation point are ours. A new Shakespeare 
signature — there are only three or four authentic ones in existence — 
a book which probably belonged to him, was perhaps given to him by 
the author — what a find! All technical methods of judging authentic- 
ity were of course immediately applied both by the Folger experts and 
those of the United States Archives. Chemical tests, tests by ultra- 
violet and infra-red light, comparisons with known signatures, etc., 
etc., were made, with the result that it has been established, as cer- 
tainly as such things can be, that here, indeed, is another item added 
to the tiny collection of Shakespearean ‘actualities’. 

It is singularly appropriate that this treasure, by a whimsical act of 
the Gods of Chance, should have found its way to the Folger which 
houses such incredible Shakespearean riches — seventy-nine copies of 
the 1st Folio, two hundred copies of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Folios, and 
the largest collection of Quartos in the world. Perhaps there was a 
touch of witchcraft in the proceedings. The new Shakespeare signature 
came to the Folger under the aegis of King James I, a great believer in 
and hater of witches. His proclamation against them, signed by him as 
James VI of Scotland, is among the Folger’s new acquisitions and ap- 
propriately complements his Demonologie, the original manuscript of 
which is also owned by the library. Shakespeare, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote a certain timely melodrama, called Macbeth, about 
witches and Scotland as a compliment to the King — a play which, 
since its original presentation in London in 1606, has had innumerable 
revivals, including Maurice Evans’ in New York last season and John 
Gielgud’s in England this year. 

Shakespeare’s own theatre can be studied in detail at the Folger in 
books, documents and contemporary letters. New material has been 
added recently by the purchase of the unique treasures found in the 
ancient muniment room at Losely Park in Surrey. Here are all the 
extant records of the Office of the Revels during the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth, only a small part of which has 
been reproduced to date. Here, too, are documents relating to the first 
and second Blackfriars, deeds signed by James Burbage and his son, 
Shakespeare’s own Richard Burbage, creator of Romeo, Hamlet, 
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Othello, Lear. Here are manuscripts concerning the Globe playhouse, 
and every conceivable document illustrating the business methods, 
problems and procedure of the theatre in Shakespeare’s day. To the 
already abundant theatrical treasures of the Folger collection (de- 
scribed in THEATRE ARTS, February, 1932) have been added these and 
many more items; and, in addition, the whole has been made accessible 
to serious scholars, thanks to the efforts of the first director, William 
A. Slade, to Dr. Adams and to their many collaborators. Mr. Folger’s 
collection is now not only a ‘planet of great magnitude’ attracting 
lesser bodies but a dynamic centre of learning and inspiration. 


A Bolivian Folk-Theatre 


ENA DARGAN 


IGH in the vast Bolivian a/tiplano lies the nondescript little 
H mining town of Oruru. It is built on the usual Latin-American 
plan of flowering Plaza-cum-Church-and-Municipality. Its serried 
rows of insignificant houses do nothing to attract you nor to entice you 
to stay, having arrived. It seeras an unlikely place in which to seek for 
drama and yet, for more than two hundred years, Oruru has been the 
home of a folk-theatre, its roots deep in time, one of the magnificent 
Spanish indigenous dramatic spectacles still extant in Latin America. 

This traditional function takes place once a year at Carnival time 
and is the peak of the festivities. There are three performances, two 
on Sunday and one on Monday, during which time the players, when 
not acting, step gaily through the streets, in the true mediaeval man- 
ner (did they but know it), to the strains of a brass band blaring 
Indo-American tunes. They pray and bow and pirouette before the 
statue of the local Virgin and are entertained at Gargantuan repasts 
in the homes of admiring friends. 

The first performance of the play took place on a small hill outside 
the town, in front of the church of the Virgin of the Socavon (the word 
means ‘mine-opening’). This particular Virgin is the patron saint of 
the miners and around her the entire Carnival pageant centres so that 
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everything, including — one presumes — the prodigious consumption 
of alcohol, is performed for her greater honor and glory. 

On Carnival Sunday the traditional display of silver household 
objects is held, the property of the poorer inhabitants. On the flat 
expanse outside the Church, arcades were set up and laden with 
plates, spoons, crucifixes, jugs, bracelets, coins and pitchers. Due to 
the extraordinary profusion of mines, silver in Bolivia and Peru is by 
no means a high-priced metal. 

Through that winking glitter of metal moved the crowd, a spec- 
tacle in itself. The entire working-class population must have been 
present, chiefly miners and their families. Cholas, as they call the 
half-caste women, resplendent in the fierce reds, greens and blues of 
their Spanish shawls, white witches’ hats perched over stolid Indian 
faces, sauntered about swinging six-metre-wide skirts, the latest 
offspring humped into the brightly striped blankets slung over their 
backs, while the men mostly showed drabber hues relieved by the 
occasional cream of undyed homespun. 

A crash of music from a distance announced the approach of the 
Comparsas, or groups of Carnival revellers, and the crowd moved 
forward craning to watch them come. There was no noise, no pushing 
or jostling. On the contrary, a stillness seemed to hang over the place 
— the enigmatic quiet of the oppressed Indian. The different Com- 
parsas each began its special spectacle and was quickly surrounded by 
its own particular group of spectators. The play and La Diablada, the 
Dance of the Devils, attracted the largest audiences. 

There was no attempt at any kind of scenery. The players stood 
around the edge of the square left free for them by the crowd, the task 
of keeping the audience back devolving upon some of the larger 
‘Satans’, who were later to appear in the performance. Only when the 
actors took a principal part did they advance to the centre, otherwise 
they spoke their lines from their places at the side. In the afternoon 
there was another performance in the Courtyard of the Municipality. 

The first play, which was the equivalent of a curtain-raiser, was 
somewhat confused, owing, as I afterwards discovered, to the fact 
that the text is considerably mutilated. Even the producer could give 
no clear account of what it was about. The story opened with the King 
of Turkey (as the ‘Sultan’ was absent, this part was played by the 
‘King of Spain’) ordering the capture of a small boy, who (in the 
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text) figures as a knight. The soldiers, dressed in the military costume 
of the nineteenth century, advanced and arrested the child, who sang 
a long plaintive song before he was shot. As he lay dead, seven masked 
devils, representing the seven deadly sins, came bounding onto the 
stage, dancing round him with fantastic energy, uttering Satanic 
cries. They bent over him with the intention of carrying off his soul 
but their nefarious plans were thwarted by the archangel Michael who 
with a few sweeps of his shining sword strews the ground with seven 
silver-clad corpses. As he stands with his foot on one of them, con- 
templating his handiwork with seraphic serenity, the dead child sud- 
denly revives, in heaven (one supposes), and kneels in prayer. The 
play derives from a mediaeval ‘morality’ portraying the triumph of 
Christianity over the powers of Islam. Its chief audience attraction 
lay in the dance of the devils and their rich embroidered costumes. 

The theme of the principal play was the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards. It is bilingual, the Conquistadores speaking Castilian and 
the Incas Quichua. The players, descended from the royal Incas (the 
amount of Spanish blood in their veins being slight), speak their own 
Quichua far better than Castilian, if indeed they know the latter 
language at all. I could not but feel the pathos of this pageant, taken 
from the history of their mighty ancestors and acted by these Indians, 
their dispossessed descendants, now hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. It was significant that of those participating in the Carnival, 
the Incas alone were unmasked; obviously the actors realized that 
their own faces required neither alteration nor disguise. They were 
playing a part but it was their own people they were portraying, not 
the foreigner. 

After a general march around of the players, Christopher Colum- 
bus enters and delivers a lengthy discourse, telling the story of his 
life and adducing the reasons which decided the Spaniards to conquer 
America. These reasons were highly altruistic: the desire for the 
propagation of the faith and the anxiety to ascertain the truth of the 
roundness of the earth. The treasure-hunger motive was conspicuous 
by omission. 

Then the chief Inca advances to the middle of the stage and in a 
long and moving speech says that were he not a king, he would weep, 
for his Amauti, or wise men, have told him that the end of his empire 
is in sight; he piously trusts his enemies will be turned to stone. The 
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Chasqui or messenger, who traverses immense distances by zigzagging 
nimbly across the stage, indicating his arrival by a curious little 
jump, brings the news of the landing of a people whose faces are 
white as maize and whose hair is black as the goat. 

Soon danger materializes. Spanish soldiers arrive and are brought 
before the Inca. As they speak Castilian and the king only Quichua, 
no understanding can be arrived at. Then comes a letter from the King 
of Spain, asking the Inca to surrender, but the latter is nonplussed 
by the written word (the Incas for all their civilization never achieved 
an alphabet). Next the Church, in the shape of the curate Luque, 
dressed in long black soutane and wielding a cane, intervenes, but the 
result is another deadlock. 

After a further encounter, the victory goes to the Spaniards and 
General Pizarro decrees the Rey Inca be put to death. The King curses 
the Spaniards, praying that their gold may disappear in the depths of 
the caves, their food turn to dust and their blood congeal in the urns. 
He then takes off his crown and with tragic sadness hands it to 
his wife. Two soldiers lead him away to be shot. When he falls, the 
queen hastens to him and takes his head in her lap, her #ustas form 
a circle around them and set up a strange wailing lament, the in- 
voluntary cry of a primitive people in the presence of death. One 
by one, the other Incas advance and, standing before the lifeless body 
of their lord, each curses the Spaniards. “They have taken his life 
from the King. Let gold and silver turn to sand.’ The strange monot- 
onous chant of the #ustas pierces the hot silence like a shining spear. 

When the King of Spain (standing at the opposite end of the stage) 
is informed of the death of the Rey Inca, he is very angry. General 
Pizarro had been commanded to bring the Inca into the Royal 
presence but has exceeded his powers in ordering the execution and 
must suffer the penalty. We learn with scant compassion that he is to 
be burned at the stake and Pizarro is marched out to meet his grim 
fate, which takes place (fortunately) off-stage. 

This piece of historical embroidery was obviously inserted with the 
idea of placating the people and toning down their hatred of the 
conqueror by stressing the point that the King of Spain had invariably 
harbored the most paternal feelings for the Americas, the wrongs 
committed in his name being the work of individual conquistadores. 

Internal evidence indicates that this play dates from the early 
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SCENES FROM the Bolivian carnival fore-play described by Ena Dargan 
in the accompanying article. Above, the boy captive, slain by the King of 
Turkey, lies in the courtyard. Below, La Diablada, the dance of the devils, 
the seven deadly sins, over the body of the captive. 








of Ena Dargan 





THE Comparsas, Bolivian folk players, photographed against the hills of 
Oruru. Above, the Rey /nca with sceptre and attendants; the Chasgui or 
messenger holds a drum. Below, wearing a gauze mask, the King of Spain 
with Pizarro and his soldiers. In the lower row, a masked devil, the captive 
boy, two bearers of the Virgin’s portrait and the archangel Michael. 
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part of the eighteenth century and was the work of some Spanish 
priest using the theatre as a weapon on behalf of the authorities. 
There does not appear to exist any oral tradition concerning the 
authorship. 

Of acting as such, there was little, but almost without exception 
all the players spoke their lines well, were word-perfect and moved 
with no trace of awkwardness or self-consciousness. The performance 
of the Rey Inca was outstanding. He had a most beautiful speaking 
voice and the rich, rolling syllables of the Quichua were a delight, 
even to one who did not understand the language. 

The costumes were extraordinarily decorative and of beautiful 
workmanship. There were no tinsel-gilt confections; the stuffs were 
rich velvets, embroidered in gold and silver; the masks, especially 
those of the devils, were spectacular; even the cloth of silver, studded 
with gems, of which the devils’ costumes were made, was not bought 
by the metre but was sewn by hand, every thread of it. I saw it 
being made. In a tiny, dark shop a little old man sat stitching away 
at a piece of canvas stretched over a wooden frame, using — as 
he showed me — silver thread that bore the label ‘made in Germany’! 

No art theatre producer would ask for better designs and color 
scheme, and I can see ballet directors deriving divine inspiration from 
them. But then comes the sobering reflection that the whole festival 
had been carried out at no small sacrifice by local dressmakers, 
miners and other humble people of a small town in the desolate 
‘altiplano’. I was left wondering at the inexplicable, mystic force of 
tradition that for hundreds of years can impel a group to its will; 
impel them to produce for, work towards and continue to keep alive 
this fantastic dramatic spectacle where a mediaeval morality play 
overlaid with Incaic tradition and a legendary version of the Conquest 
of Peru are jumbled into a tangle of glittering beauty. 

[This report is new evidence of the extraordinary persistency of 
the theme of the Spanish Conquest — along with the related one of 
the conflict between Christian and pagan —in the dramatic éef- 
forts of the Spanish-speaking countries of the New World. Spread- 
ing up through South America, Guatemala, Mexico and our own 
Southwest, the story has reappeared in constantly new guises — as 
a dance, a pantomime, a drama — and has been duly reported in 
the pages of THEATRE ARTS, where it is deemed newsworthy 
chiefly because there is nothing new about it. — Editors’ note.] 
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A BIT OF 
POST-WAR PLANNING 
The Great Age of Greek Literature, 
by Edith Hamilton. W. W. Norton: 
$3.50. 

W;: MIGHT as well set things going 
like everybody else. And so, as a 
first contribution, we nominate Edith 
Hamilton for our post-war Ambassa- 
dor to Greece. She would not make 
an ideal career diplomat since she ex- 
presses herself in the Greek way, sim- 
ply, directly, without circumlocution. 
She could probably not be counted 
upon to have complete sympathy with 
the dialectal variants of modern Greek 
since classic Greek — Aeschylus, Pin- 
dar, Plato, Thucydides —is, with 
English, her familiar speech. But she 
understands the Greek spirit as well 
as anyone alive and she knows the 
soil out of which that matchless spirit 
has sprung, ‘those steep, stone moun- 
tains and the little sheltered valleys 
where the great hills were ramparts to 
defend and men could have security of 
peace and happy living’. She recog- 
nizes that Greece is ‘a country of 
sparse fertility and keen cold winters, 
. . . where strong men must work 
hard to get their bread’. And yet she 
does not find it at all difficult to har- 
monize these stern natural gifts with 
Homer’s saying, ‘ Dear to us ever is the 
banquet and the harp and the dance 
and changes of raiment and the warm 
bath and love and sleep.’ She values 
that perfect balance which the Greeks 
achieved between mind and spirit and 
in which the strong, free body plays 

an important, indeed a vital part. 
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The influence which the Greek 
ideals and accomplishments have had 
upon many centuries of civilization is 
everywhere acknowledged. But Edith 
Hamilton, in her writing, emphasizes 
even more the need we have today to 
hark back to what were the essential 
elements in the realization of that 
ideal. ‘In truth what the Greeks dis- 
covered, or rather how they made 
their discoveries and how they brought 
a new world to birth out of the dark 
confusions of an old world that had 
crumbled away, is full of meaning for 
us today who have seen an old world 
swept away in the space of a decade or 
two. It is worth our while in the con- 
fusions and bewilderments of the pres- 
ent to consider the way by which the 
Greeks arrived at the clarity of their 
thought and the affirmation of their 
art.’ 

The Great Age of Greek Literature is 
an enlargement of an earlier work. It 
contains everything that was in The 
Greek Way and half-a-dozen new chap- 
ters to include all of the men who led 
the thought and the action of Greece’s 
greatest days and some of her histori- 
ans as well. It never, for a single page, 
belies its title and yet, somehow, as 
you read it in 1943 it comes to you 
chiefly as a book about noble men 
who fought for freedom, soldiers who 
fought nobly for freedom. There is a 
man named Socrates, not only as 
Plato tells of him but as the typical 
young man’s hero, as he is enthusi- 
astically described by Alcibiades with 
whom he had messed during a recent 
campaign. ‘“‘His endurance was sim- 
ply marvellous when we were cut off 
from supplies — there was no one to 
be compared with him.” It was winter 
and very cold, and everybody else 
“had on an amazing quantity of 
clothes and their feet done up in 
felt and fleeces”, but Socrates, “‘in 
ordinary dress and with bare feet, 
marched on the ice better than the 
others.” Yet with all this, “if we had 
a feast he was the only person who 
had real powers of enjoyment.””’ 

There is the commander-in-chief of 
the fleet, one Pericles, who, the night 
before an attack, discusses with his 
second-in-command a certain poet’s 

description of a fair young cheek. 
There is a great deal (and never a 





word too much) about the works of a | 
certain ‘man who saw life so dramat. 
ically that to express himself he had 
to invent the drama. . . . He was at 
least as much a man of the theatre as 
Shakespeare, and an actor and a prac. 
tical producer as well. He designed 
the dress all Greek actors wore; he 
developed stage scenery and stage 
machinery.’ Yet he was also ‘a Mara. 
thon soldier’ and what that meant to 
his contemporaries is indicated by his © 
epitaph which reads only: ‘ schylus, 
the Athenian, Euphorion’s son, is dead. 
This tomb in Gela’s cornlands covers ' 
him. His glorious courage the hallowed 
field of Marathon could tell, and the 
long-haired Mede had knowledge of it. 
There are Herodotus, ‘the first 
sightseer’, and Thucydides who was 
an Athenian general before ‘fate in. 
tervened and turned a soldier into an 
investigator’. And there, too, is Xeno- 
phon. He said that ‘diplomacy, and 
not wars, is the way to settle disputes 
and suggests making Delphi a meet- | 
ing place for the nations, where they | 
can talk out their differences. “He | 
who conquers by force”’, Edith Ham. } 
ilton quotes him, ‘“‘may fancy that 
he can continue to do so, but the only 
conquests that last are when men will- 
ingly submit to those who are better | 
than themselves. The only way really | 
to conquer a country is through ger- | 
erosity.”’ And she adds, ‘The world 
has not yet caught up with Xeno- 
phon.’ Yet when all of the officers in 
the little army, to which Xenophon 
belonged, had been killed by Persian | 
deceit, he brought back his army of | 
‘ten thousand generals’ safely to 
Greece. ‘Always cold and sometimes 
freezing, always hungry and some. | 
times starving and always fighting, 
these ten thousand men, fiercely inde- 
pendent by nature, held their own to 
show what miracles of achievement 
willing cooperation can bring to pass.’ 
Of course, there is Sophocles and 
Aristophanes and, of course, Eurip- 
ides, ‘the great exponent of the for- 
ever recurring modern mind’. He, too, 
was a soldier who fought for the only 
thing in the world that he loved more 
than he loathed war, the freedom of 
the individual man. Of all the things 
that Greece achieved, discovered and 
invented, the greatest was the ideal of | 
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the free man. This was the thing that 
made the life of Athens what it was in 
its great days and what dominated 
her art and her literature. ‘Greek 
artists found a disorganized world of 
human beings, a complex mass made 
up of units unrelated and disordered, 
and they too had an intuition of parts 
all belonging to a whole. They saw 
what is permanently important in a 
man and unites him to the rest.’ 


The Best Plays of 1909-1919, edited 
by Burns Mantle and Garrison P. 
Sherwood. Dodd, Mead: $5. 

URNS MANTLE’S statement, in the 
B preface of the first edition of this 
volume, that there is ‘no [other] rec- 
ord of the New York Theatre for the 
twenty-year period between 1900 and 
IgIg’ remains as true today as when 
he wrote it in 1933. His own excellent 
yearbooks start with the season of 
1919-1920 and continue to the pres- 
ent. Odell’s Annals have reached (in 
Vol. x11) the year 1888. T. Allston 
Brown’s history runs to 1902. The 
Mantle-Sherwood volume covering 
the lively decade that preceded and 
coincided with the last war is there- 
fore of crucial value and its reprint- 
ing will be hailed by many who have 
been clamoring for it since the first 
edition was exhausted. There is still a 
gap in the record, and though a 
monthly magazine cannot use Mr. 
Mantle’s all-inclusive methods, THEA- 
TRE ARTS plans to cast a retrospective 
eye over these very pre-war years — 
and further back as well. It hopes to 
recreate in pictures and text the quar- 
ter century that preceded its own 
birth in 1916, dedicating a special 
issue next summer to the glamorous 
days of its progenitors and calling it — 
with a bow to acurrent hit — ‘Theatre 
with Father’. 


The Tragicall History of Christo- 
pher Marlowe, by Fohn Bakeless. 
2 vols. Harvard University Press: 
$7.50. 
* MARLOWE is one of the two or 
three heroic-tragic figures of Eng- 
lish literature whose brief lives com- 
bined with astounding achievement to 
set them apart. With Keats and Shel- 
ley, Marlowe stands forever poised on 
the brink of unexampled greatness. 


Had not a vicious and probably mur- 
derous dagger cut him short in his 
prime, to what heights would the 
author of Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus, 
Edward the Second have reached? Born 
the same year as Shakespeare, he was 
only twenty-nine when he died. At the 
same age, Shakespeare had written 
none of the plays for which he is 
chiefly remembered. 

Everything that is actually known 
about the life and death of Marlowe 
could be encompassed in one slim 
booklet of some hundred pages. It 
takes Dr. Bakeless two weighty vol- 
umes of over four hundred pages each 
to discuss all the implications and 
ramifications of these known facts, to 
present every angle of certain highly 
controversial surmises and to elabo- 
rate at great length his enormous 
studies on the provenance of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘mighty line’. It is a life-work 
which has, in fact, taken Dr. Bakeless 
almost as long to complete as Kit 
Marlowe to live and it will serve as the 
definitive study of that meteoric gen- 
ius for many years to come. 


The Real Fazz, by Hugues Panassté. 
Smith &§ Durrell: $2.50. 

T Is with the great generation of 

Negro ‘classical’ artists that Hugues 
Panassié, pioneer French critic of jazz, 
is concerned: such avatars as Louis 
Armstrong, Jimmy Noone, Fats Waller, 
Duke Ellington — the men of trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet, saxophone, piano, 
guitar, counterbass, drum and voice, 
and the orchestra leaders, arrangers 
and composers who have constituted 
as skilled, honest and instinctive a 
brotherhood of craftsmen as any 
collective art has known. It is the 
author’s contention — reversing his 
judgment in Hot Fazz (1934) — that 
this generation has seen its day. 
The white exploiters and debasers 
of jazz (including the recent 
‘swing’ fad) and with them the 
younger Negro players are infected 
with ‘main stem’ influences and aims, 
short on melodic gift, uninterested in 


improvisation — the heart of the jazz | 


style 


and no longer in touch with | 


the racial spirit out of which jazz | 


sprang. Hugues Panassié is a purist, 
otherwise he would have less to say 
about the loss and more about the 
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gain as jazz has flowed into the main 
stream of American theatre. His the- 
sis, then, has its doubtful points but 
not the book’s solid musical analysis 
nor the etched words with which it 
describes performers and their styles. 
Translated by Anne Sorelle Williams, 
Real Jazz has been adapted for the 
American audience by Charles Ed- 
ward Smith, with a corrected, edited 
list of selected jazz recordings. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 

The Writer’s Radio Theatre 1941, ed- 
ited by Norman 8S. Weiser. Harper: 
$2. Ten outstanding radio plays of the 
year, including Norman Corwin’s We 
Hold These Truths. There is an excel- 
lent résumé of radio’s record response 
to the challenge of national defense, 
with emphasis upon the scriptwriter’s 
role. 

Myth and Society in Attic Drama, by 
Alan M. G. Little. Columbia Univer- 
sity: $7.50. A study in support of the 
thesis that Athenian playwriting was 
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the vehicle by means of which the 
popular mind advanced from tribal to 
city-communal ways of thinking on 
political, social, moral and religious 
matters. 

Spoken English, Its Practice in Schools 
and Training Colleges, edited by fF. 
Compton. Methuen, London (The Sher- 
wood Press, Cleveland): $2.50. A series 
of brochures by expert teachers of 
speech in England, comprehensive in 
topic (there are even chapters on the 
backward child and speech disorders) 
and authoritative. 

Historic Costume, by Katherine Mor- 
ris Lester. Manual Arts, Peoria, Iil.: 
$3.50. Revised edition with added 
text material, new attention to politi- 
cal, social and economic causes, and a 
fresh chapter on American costume, 
1920-1940. The number of illustra- 
tions has been increased; those re- 
tained from the 1933 edition have 
been enlarged and strengthened in 
detail. 

Masks and Puppets, by Dana Saints- 
bury Green. Studio Publications: $3.50. 
‘How to do it’ book, No. 32, covering 
the whole field of puppetry from the 
construction of puppet faces, glove 
puppets and marionettes to the pro- 
duction of the puppet play. Photo- 
graphs, drawings and diagrams. 
Plays in Print: 

The Eve of St. Mark, by Maxwell An- 
derson. Anderson House (Dodd, Mead): 
$2.50. 

The Skin of Our Teeth, by Thornton 
Wilder. Harper: $2. 

The Damask Cheek, by Fohn Van Dru- 
ten and Lloyd Morris; Strip for Ac- 
tion, by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. Random House: $2 each. 
Spring Again, by Isabel Leighton and 
Bertram Bloch; Uncle Harry, by 
Thomas Fob. Samuel French: $1.50 
each. 

Arsenic and Old Lace, by Foseph Kes- 
selring; Legend of Camille, by Charles 
George. Dramatists Play Service: $.75 
and $.35. 

Fear Goes Through the World, by Karel 
B. Palkovusky. George Allen §§ Unwin: 
35. Od. 

Ten Short Plays, by C. Samuel Levy. 
Mitchell Press, Denver. 





OUTSTANDING Pays 
for Little Theatres 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
THEATRE 
THE WOOKEY 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
LILIOM 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
| KILLED THE COUNT 


Available in 
Certain Territories 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 

CLAUDIA 

SPRING AGAIN 

PAPA IS ALL 


JANE EYRE 
TWO MRS. CARROLL'S 


When Available 


ANGEL STREET 

BLITHE SPIRIT 

UNCLE HARRY 
JANIE 


e 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


LIFE OF W. B. YEATS 

Joseph Hone 
WILL SHAKESPEARE & THE DYERS 

HAND 

Alden Brooks 5.00 
HARVEST OF MY YEARS 

Channing Pollock 3.50 
THE ANATOMY OF DRAMA 

Alan R. Thompson 3.00 
MIKES DON'T BITE 

Helen Sioussat 2.50 


REISSUE 


THE BEST PLAYS of 1909-1919 
ed. Garrison Sherwood & 
Burns Mantle 

16 FAMOUS EUROPEAN PLAYS 
ed. Cerf & Cartmell 1.98 


Grand Hotel — Wild Duck — Weavers— 
Sea Gull — Cyrano de Bergerac — Lower 
Depths — Playboy of the Western World 
— Anatol — Cradle Song — Six Charec- 
ters in Search of an Author — R.U.R. — 
Dybbuk — Liliom —Tovarich—Shadow& 
Substence — Amphitryon 38 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 


$6.00 


$5.00 











